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EDITORIAL 


N some ways the most interesting record of the 

last month has been that of Arnold Dolmetsch 

and various members of his family playing two 
Fantasies for two viols by Thomas Morley and a 
Fantasy for six viols by Richard Dering. The 
Columbia Company is to be congratulated on thus 
giving permanence to a style of music which can only 
be interpreted authoritatively in these days by one, like 
Arnold Dolmetsch, who has devoted his whole life to 
the preservation of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
music. Many years ago—over twenty-five, indeed— 
it fell to the lot of the London Editor of THE 
GRAMOPHONE to write my “Isis Idol.”” Every week 
in the Isis—which is the undergraduate organ of 
Oxford University—a page is devoted to a photo- 
graph and a would-be humorous character study of 
some member of the University who is usually more 
prominent for his brawn than his brain. For some 
thirty-five years a procession of young athletes has 
marched by at the rate of eight a term. Occasionally, 
but very occasionally, to vary the monotony of a 
long line of dark blue, a few breakaways from 
athletes, like Presidents of the Union or of the 
0.U.D.S., have been idolised. I was one of these 
breakaways. At the end of the character study 
written by the London Editor of myself appears the 
following sentence: ‘* He confesses to an indifference 
to music except as rendered by Mr. Dolmetsch,”’ and 
here I am now twenty-five years later having to 
admit that, greatly as I still respect Mr. Dolmetsch 
and intensely as I appreciate what he has done for 
the antiquarian side of music, I am no longer able 
to enjoy it as much as I did. Now I ask myself if 
my taste has deteriorated in twenty-five years or if, 
as I prefer to think, it has, in widening, improved. 
Perhaps some of the charm which Mr. Dolmetsch and 
his fellow players then cast over me was due to the 
picturesqueness of the Elizabethan costumes they 
used to wear while playing and to the old-world 
beauty of the instruments they played. Virginals, 
viola d’amore, viola da gamba, clavichord, the mere 
names of such instruments would have prejudiced any 
Tomantic young man twenty-five years ago to 
suppose that the music they gave forth had some 
special fragrance of its own. I remember about this 
period being invited to act with the late Alec Ross 


A*2 


and A. Forbes Sieveking in a one-act play by Thomas 
Heywood, called ‘‘ Worke for Cutlers.”” Sieveking, 
as I recall the occasion, had discovered a manuscript 
hidden away in the library of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where presumably it had lain undisturbed ever since 
its first and only performance at Trinity Hall. Now, 
some 300 years later, it was to be revived and played 
again in the College garden during the long vacation. 
The play itself was not of great interest except to 
swordsmen, being a rather elaborate conceit-laden 
dialogue between Sword, Rapier, and Dagger, full of 
allusions not very obvious to an average audience. 
Captain Hutton, the great swordsman, came up to 
overlook the swordsmanship—a fine figure of a man, 
with a white moustache and a small pointed beard 
and the dark and light blue Bath Club tie. With his 
wide-brimmed grey felt hat and his superb swash- 
buckling manner, he did not need ruff or doublet, 
for I am sure he was much more like an Elizabethan 
than any of the three actors who were dressed up to 
play the parts of Elizabethans in the quaint old play. 
I was playing Rapier, whose business it was to argue 
the superiority of his weapon over Sword, with Dagger 
acting as adjudicator between them. I wore a 
magnificent costume of black and gold with an 
immense ruff in which, under the July sun, I felt 
extremely hot, and most vividly do I remember the 
size of the rapier I carried, which was a genuine 
Elizabethan weapon, specially brought down for the 
occasion and lent by Captain Hutton. It cannot 
have been less than six feet long, and I know it took 
all my skill to carry it with an air. Both before and 
after the play the audience was beguiled by enchant- 
ing music played by the Dolmetsch family, they too 
dressed in Elizabethan costumes. I have seldom 
enjoyed music as much as I enjoyed the music on 
that fine summer afternoon a quarter of a century 
ago. Indeed, the whole experience was full of charm. 
Cambridge was exquisitely at peace in the heart of 
the long vacation. We were entertained to a 
delightful dinner by the late Master of Trinity Hall 
in the Combination Room, and as I write these words 
I can still see that round and genial face shining 
through the College silver like a moon. I enjoyed 
the hospitality of Professor Clifford Allbutt, who was 
then Regius Professor of Medicine, and I remember 
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that the charm of his conversation at dinner more 
than compensated for the absence of any kind of 
nicotine when dinner was over. Alec Ross and I 
sat by the window of my bedroom, puffing smoke out 
of it into the scented air of Sir Clifford Allbutt’s 
garden. We sat by the open window and talked 
under our breath like a pair of schoolboys who might 
at any moment be caught by a house master in the 
crime of smoking. But I cannot expect that as many 
of my readers are going to be able to conjure up from 
the past from one dark blue 12in. Columbia disc the 


morning of Saturday, October 19th.* I am counting 
—not foolishly, I hope—on the support of every 
reader of THE GRAMOPHONE for the first number. 
I need not take up any more space in pointing out 
how imperative it is that the readers of an established 
paper like THE GRAMOPHONE should do all they can 
to help its younger brother to walk, but I do want 
to take this opportunity of saying how important 
I think it is nowadays for both the great industries 
of the radio and the gramophone to work together 
even more closely than hitherto. They are, indeed, 





THE DOLMETSCH FAMILY RECORDING ON VIOLS. 


L2ft to right: Rudolph (bass), 
Arnold (treble), 
pictures that I have been able to conjure up, and so, 
to speak frankly, I shall have to warn them that they 
may find these fantasies for viols a little dull. 
However, there must be some readers, at any rate, 
who will have pictures in their own minds of the 
Dolmetsch family playing their old instruments, and 
certainly all those who have learned to make 
Haslemere a place of musical pilgrimage will be glad 
of a permanent record of music that they will have 
enjoyed in the happiest circumstances. 

To come back from the past into the extremely 
urgent present, I must remind readers that before 
my next editorial appears in print the first number 
of Vox will have appeared. It will, unless some 
calamity intervenes, be on sale everywhere on the 


Cecile (treble), 
Nathalie (tenor). 


Carl (tenor), Mrs. Dolmetsch (bass), 

becoming so inseparably involved that the least 
attempt to disentangle them can only end in harm 
to both. Furthermore, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying I do not believe that either the radio 
or the gramophone is going ultimately to injure 
literature. What I do anticipate with some” confi- 
dence is that just as Radio has done much to kill 
the superfluous magazine, it will finally help to kill 
that pest of modern life, the superfluous book. I 
even think it is possible, granted certain develop- 
ments, that the gramophone will play its part in this 
desirable slaughter. 








* No calamity has intervened, but unforeseen circumstances 
have made me postpone the date to Saturday, November 9th.— 
EDITOR. 
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I rather wish I had resisted the temptation to 
appear in that album of twelve well-known authors 
reading from their own works, which has been 
published by the Dominion Company at a guinea, 
because I should have found it a considerably less 
ungracious task to criticise most of the distinguished 
readers. To my mind the real reason why nearly 
every author is a failure is due less to the way they 
read than to what they read. 


Alfred Noyes was successful, partly because he 
read well, but, chiefly because he chose a suitable 
poem to read. 


Rose Macaulay was a failure, partly because she 
read atrociously and chiefly because the poems she 
read were completely unsuitable for the gramophone. 
Rebecca West read excellently, so excellently indeed 
that she almost made me believe that what she 
read was suitable to the gramophone ; but it was not. 
A. E. W. Mason, whom I remember as a young man 
just down from Trinity College, Oxford, acting in 
my father’s’ company, took the trouble to think 
about the audience, and therefore set the scene for 
his reading, which made it perhaps the most successful 
W. W. Jacobs chose an excellent 
extract to read, and his failure was due entirely to 
his inability to read it well. 


On the whole, I think that all of us, if we are 
going to get the help we ought to be able to get from 
the gramophone, would be well advised to have a little 
more practice in this particular region before we get 
recorded again. 


I have been trying to read right through Wilson and 
Webb’s “ Modern Gramophones and Electrical Repro- 
ducers.’’ Wilson tells me that if I had been properly 
educated when I was young I should have been able 
to understand every sentence, but, however, whether 
I understand all the book or not, I know that I am 
running no risk of being contradicted when I say that 
it is a standard work on modern gramophones and 
that it is likely to remain a standard work perma- 
nently. It would not do for me to suggest that the 
whole book is taken up with brain-splitting mathe- 
matical formule. An ordinary man who wants to 
get the best out of his gramophone will find between 
its pages all the practical advice necessary, and 
though he may not derive an exquisite intellectual 
pleasure out of every page, he will, at any rate, realise 
—or I hope he will—that in future it would be as well 
for him not to rush in so impetuously with his own 
theories about gramophone reproduction. All the 
questions that I get asked by correspondents will be 
answered in this book, and a great many more that, I 
thank heaven, no correspondent has as yet ventured 
to ask me. I might add that the book has been 
produced by Messrs. Cassell in a most generous way, 
and evidently with a full sense of its importance. 

While on the subject of great works, I may 
mention that Mr. Cobbett’s second and final volume 


of the ‘‘ Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music ”’ will 
soon be published. I met him in my club the other 
day, and he told me that he missed very acutely the 
hard labour to which he had been accustomed. I 
fancy I detected in his eye the resolve to embark 
soon on another immense task, and if he does we 
may be sure that he will carry it through. I have 
long regarded the H.M.V. catalogue as one of the great 
works of our period, and to that may now be added 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of the World’s Best Recorded 
Musie,” which was published by the Gramophone 
Shop, of 47, East 47th Street, New York, at what is 
really for such a work a nominal price. The title 
explains the scope of the work, and I do not hesitate 
to say that it is indispensable to anybody who is 
pretending to make a collection of international 
records. 


And yet another major work before I close the 
subject. This time it is the ‘“ Catalogue of Film 
Accompanying Records ” issued by Columbia. Three 
classifications are used, the first by mood, the second 
by the alphabet, and the third by numbers. The 
mood classifications have afforded me a really 
exquisite pleasure. Little did Debussy think when 
he wrote the Aprés-midi dun Faune that one day it 
would be used to illustrate exotic scenes and situa- 
tions, tropical scenes and situations, creepy, uncanny, 
secret or weird situations, stealth and hurry, scenic 
travel, pastoral scenes, and oriental ballets. 

Nor I venture to think did Beethoven imagine that 
some of the latter part of the Hroica Symphony would 
one day be used to illustrate death, dirges, laments, 
heavy, mournful, and solemn situations, obvious 
miscellaneous scenes, intense excitement, riot, rushing 
or surging crowds, lively scenes, general combats, 
racing episodes, hunting, coaching, rustic and rural 
scenes, and even chatter and gossip. 

I should not have supposed that when Albert 
Ketelbey wrote the Moonlit Glade he looked forward 
to its illustrating sunrise, and I cannot help feeling 
that something is wrong about the mood classification 
which chooses Walford Davies’s Solemn Melody to 
illustrate what are called Appassionatos, that is to 
say, dramatic love scenes and emotional situations, 
and, two or three pages later, cathedral, church, and 
general religious situations. 

Cherubini’s Anacreon Overture certainly does its bit. 
The first two parts accompany scenic travel and 
pastoral scenes, while the third part is to assist 
Agitatos, struggles, and excitements, not to mention 
all scenes of fire, torrents, floods, tumult and rushing, 
riot, racing episodes, storm, tempest, and torrential 
rain. After this it seems strange to read in Grove the 
following remarks about Cherubini :— 

‘His pure idealism, which resisted the faintest 
concession to beauty of sound as such, and subjugated 
the whole apparatus of musical representation to the 
idea; the serious, not to say dry, character of his 
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melody, his epic calmness—never overpowered by 
circumstances, and even in the most passionate 
moments never exceeding the bounds of artistic 
moderation—these characteristics were hardly likely 
to make him popular with the French, especially 
during the excitement of the Revolution.” 

It seems pretty clear after the Columbia film 
accompaniment suggestions that the leaders of the 
French Revolution did not appreciate what wonderful 
incidental music Cherubini might have written for 
the September Massacres. How Berlioz would have 
laughed if he could have foreseen the use that would 
one day be made of his severe old music-master’s 
academic mind ! 


I extract the following from the Columbia notes 
on the September mid-month records :— 


“Bic RECORDING ADVANCE. COLUMBIA SECRET 
DISCOVERED. 

“It would appear as though the Columbia Com- 
pany has played a clever little trick upon its critics. 
Two or three months ago they called attention to a 
remarkable improvement effected by a ‘ New Method’ 
of Dance Recording, and this proved to be just the 
sensational advance claimed for it. But nothing was 
said about advances in any other direction, although 
it might have been fairly obvious that an improve- 
ment in recording one form of music was capable of 
being applied generally. 

‘* Now it has been discovered that Columbia record- 
ing has actually attained a stage of marvellous 
recording achievements, and the three recordings 
which prove this are said to be Mengelberg’s Oberon, 
the Poltronieri String Quartet in their Haydn 
excerpt, and the Francis Russell and Harold Williams 
Otello duet.” 

I must protest that the critics of THE GRAMOPHONE 
have been quite definite about the improvement in 
Columbia recording and that I personally have noted 
for along time a steady improvement and commented 
on it time after time. If the H.M.V. dog were the 
trade mark of Columbia I shouldfaccuse it of biting 
the hand which had stroked it. 


Let me draw attention to an offer that we make on 
another page, under the heading of ‘“ Now is the 
Time.” I need not expatiate upon the bargains 
that we are making available. What interests me is 
whether the issue of good chamber music at such a 
popular price is likely to win any measure of support 
from the public. We shall soon have an opportunity 
of knowing this when the orders come in. I do not 
pledge myself that this opportunity is likely to occur 
again for a long time, but at least it will give me a 
chance to talk hard sales facts when in future I am 
arguing in favour of cheaper issues of good music. 


Looking through this article I feel that perhaps an 
apology is due to those of our readers who expect 


the Editorial to be in substance a review of the last 
month’s records; but I know that I can depend upon 
their indulgence if I explain that our London Office 
has been in a turmoil during the last few weeks and 
that listening to records has been out of the question. 
I am now off to the Channel Islands for some quiet 
work, but unfortunately it will be too late for me to 
write about the records that I shall have heard in 
this number of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


One further word about Sir Ray Lankester, to 
whose death I referred last month; or rather two 
characteristic anecdotes that are worth telling. 


I remember on one occasion finding myself seated 
between him and W. B. Yeats in a small corner seat 
of the old Savile Club billiard room, and I remember 
the display of mental gymnastics demanded from 
myself in trying to talk simultaneously to W. B. 
Yeats about astrology and to Sir Ray about the 
green tree-frogs kept by some friends of his on the 
Riviera. Once Sir Ray slipped on a banana skin 
outside the club and fell heavily on the pavement. 
He was helped in and laid prostrate in the hall to 
recover from his accident. X , @ member of the 
club whom he much disliked, happened to come 
in and began a tirade against the carelessness of 
leaving banana skins on the Piccadilly pavement, 
relating several instances of friends of his who had 
suffered in the same way. 


Sir Ray, after listening to the babble in con- 
temptuous silence, said : 


“T am sorry, X , that I am not in a position 
at this moment to appreciate your anecdotes.” 

On another occasion I invited this same member 
of the club to accompany me into the billiard room. 

** No, I don’t think I’ll go in there,” said " 
““T see old Sir Ray Lankester inside, and he cannot 
stand me.” 

However, I persuaded X—— to come in, and he, 
as a moth flutters round a lamp, could not resist 
saying something to Sir Ray as he passed : 

** Oh, how are you, Sir Ray ? ” 

“T am quite well, X——,” Sir Ray answered 
coldly and dangerously. 

But X could not bring himself to pass on. 

‘*T wrote to our friend Y. about two months 
ago,” said X ,‘‘ but for some reason or another 
he has not answered my letter.” 

“T am not surprised to hear it,’ said Sir Ray, 
*‘ he has been dead two months.” 

‘*T’m very sorry—very sorry,” stammered X——, 
taken aback, but still fluttering round the lamp. 

“Well, I can’t help it, X , I can’t help it!” 
Sir Ray growled angrily, and with singed wings 
x at last escaped. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE anpb THE SINGER 


(Continued ) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


“Ta Bohéme” and Henschel Albums. 


been a curious one. When produced in English 
by the Carl Rosa Company at Manchester in 
the spring of 1897 it was received with favour, but 
with nothing like the enthusiasm—despite the 
presence of the composer—that would mark any 
ordinary performance of it to-day. When the same 


r I ‘HE career of La Bohéme in this country has 


company opened its season at Covent Garden with the 


new opera in the following winter little increase of 
warmth was displayed, though people evidently 
liked the music. Until then Puccini had only been 
known to Londoners by his Manon Lescaut, which Sir 
Augustus Harris had nearly killed (as he virtually 
did kill himself) by including it as “ overweight ”’ 
among the eight novelties that he mounted during 
the extraordinary season of 1894. But it was not 
until some five years later that the Puccini vogue 
really setin. It may be dated from two events—viz., 
the production of La Bohéme with Melba as Mimi in 
1899, and that of Tosca with Ternina in the title réle 
and Scotti as Scarpia in 1900 ; both operas given at 
Covent Garden and sung in Italian. 


Now I think I am right in attributing this hesitant 
attitude of the British public vis-a-vis of La Bohéme 
to the extremely bad English translation in which it 
was sung. People would tell me that they could not 
make head or tail of the plot, while the greater 
part of the dialogue was so stupid and inane that it 
positively annoyed them. Unluckily this was true. 
The task of adapting Giacosa and Illica’s libretto had 
been too much for the two estimable Englishmen 
who had shared it. (One died, if I remember rightly, 
after he had finished the first two acts, and the other 
completed the remaining two.) Probably neither of 
them was entirely conversant with the delicate 
subtleties of the Italian language or, at any rate, 
capable of finding suitable English equivalents to fit 
Puccini’s music. I do not say the job was altogether 
easy. The characters drawn by Henri Murger in his 
Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme were quite ordinary 
personages. It would have been a mistake to put 
flowery or high-falutin language into their mouths, 
and clever librettists like Giacosa and Illica knew 
better than to do so. At the same time they had to 
bear in mind that they were dealing with the abusive 
epithets and decent—I mean not precisely vulgar— 
argot that French bohemians were in the habit of 
using in 1830 or thereabouts. 

A** 


It was just the free, careless nature of these folk, 
their wonderful vivacity and their generous hearts, 
that had attracted the young Puccini. Of coherent 
story there was no more than there had been in 
Murger’s book ; how could there be without upsetting 
its balance and over-colouring the simple vivid truth 
of scenes and incidents that tell their own tale? 
But it appealed to the composer as none of his earlier 
libretti had done, and he determined to set it to 
music line by line, word by word, with a closeness of 
touch and feeling that should reflect every nuance, 
every detail, in the progress of the action. He 
accomplished this, moreover, with an amazing degree 
of originality and skill, touching in the high lights of 
comedy and pathos, the sudden outbursts of emotion 
and the moments of high-spirited burlesque, with a 
masterful ingenuity worthy of the genius that was 
his acknowledged model—the genius that brought 
forth Die Meistersinger. Hence the supreme import- 
ance of a translation that should enable the spectator 
to follow the meaning of every idea and if possible 
every sentenceinthetext. Imagine the disappointment 
in store for the critic and the problem that awaited 
the average opera-goer of thirty years ago when it 
was found, if not impossible, at least extremely 
difficult to take in the gist of a quarter of what was 
being said and done by the protagonists of a wholly 
novel type of opera like La Bohéme. 


I have more than once told the story of my trip 
to Manchester to witness the Carl Rosa production 
of 1897 and my return to London on the following 
day in the saloon carriage that also brought Puccini 
back to Euston. I had found him in low spirits when 
I went down; he was even more unhappy as we 
were coming back. He could not speak a word of 
English, and understood very little more when he 
heard it spoken; consequently he had only the 
vaguest notion how much of the meaning of action 
and text had got across the footlights. When he asked 
me I told him regretfully that I feared ‘‘ Very little.” 
‘That is a pity’ (2 peccato), he said, ‘‘ because half 
the pleasure is lost when only half the humour of the 
words can be grasped. But I rather doubt,” he 
added, ‘‘ whether it will ever be grasped except when 
Boheme is sung in Italian.”’ In after years I reminded 
him of this opinion of his and admitted that it had 
been partially proved, yet not entirely, seeing how 
enormously popular his opera had grown in every 
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part of the English-speaking world. A quarter of a 
century had sufficed to make everyone who really 
wanted to understand familiar with the general import 
of the text. 


And now, years after that, another stage has 
arrived in the process of popularizing La Boheme. 
It has been added to the ‘‘ Columbia Masterworks ”’ 
in album form, with a brand new prose translation 
from the pen of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, whose 
handling of the Traviata libretto met, it will be 
recollected, with unanimous approbation. His present 
effort deserves even warmer appreciation ; first, 


because it was in itself a far more difficult thing to 
do well, and, secondly, because, for the reasons that 
have been stated in this article, it confers an even 
greater benefit upon the work and all who listen to it 
It meets 


through the medium of the gramophone. 
the case precisely in the manner that 
Puccini foreshadowed in his talk with 
me. It enables you to grasp the flow 
and humour of story and music 
simultaneously, whilst being presented 
to you in the original Italian tongue 
and by accomplished Italian singers. 
There is no need for you to miss a 
solitary point because there stand 
the English words before your eyes, 
showing you with admirable fidelity 
and vigour, as well as with the skill 
and ease of the practised writer, exactly 
what meaning you are to attach to 
what is being said. Happily the 
difficulties of mild slang and mock- 
serious abuse hurled at each other by 
the Parisian bohémiens have been ens 
overcome by Mr. Mackenzie with 
characteristic cleverness ; the insults 
are of the good, strong colloquial order, without 
being either coarse or silly, and reveal all the linguis- 
tical appropriateness and force that might have been 
expected. The only pity is that so splendid a transla- 
tion cannot be sung whenever the opera is given on 
the stage in English. 

As I have already hinted, this album comprises in 
its thirteen records mechanical results of a very high 
quality. The recording is on a par with the artistic 
labour that has been concentrated upon the inter- 
pretation of one of the most “tricky ” scores I know. 
It will repay careful and reiterated study, because 
there is in it such an accumulation of orchestral 
detail that rarely if ever comes out clearly in the 
opera-house. It is just this surprising clearness that 
I find so peculiarly weleome—the constant interplay 
between voices and instruments without disturbing 
factors due to the necessarily constant fussiness of 
the movements on the stage. The second act in 
particular gains enormously from this musical isola- 
tion, and not even the interruptions for changing 
records can be said to obscure or interfere with its 





SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL 
in his Inverness-shire home. 


pleasure. The chorus here is excellent, the sudden 
changes of tempo and rhythm, the contrasts of 
orchestral colour depicting the va et vient of the motley 
crowd, the ensembles wherein Musetta is the central] 
figure, and in fact the whole scene appeal to the ear 
with wonderful force. 


The characters are represented as follows :— 
Rodolfo, Luigi Marini ; Schaunard, Aristide Baracchi ; 
Benoit and Alcindoro, Salvatore Baccaloni; Mimi, 
Rosetta Pampanini; Parpignol, Giuseppe Nessi ; 
Mareello, Gino Vanelli; Colline, Tancredi Pasero ; 
and Musetta, Luba Mirella. These are names familiar 
enough literally to speak for themselves and make up 
a genuinely strong cast. The studio pranks of the 
four men are indicated with an animation that is 
free from noise or confusion; they shout at each 
other without deafening you, and their vocal repartee 
can be followed without difficulty. As 
regards vocal merit in the solo parts I 
like best the superb tone and fine sing- 
ing of Rosetta Pampanini. She 
improves as usual with the demand for 
increase of dramatic intensity ; there 
is a note of unforced pathos in her 
scenes with Rudolph that brings its 
thrillevery time. Would that Marini’s 
voice were a8 pure and steady as hers 
or Vanelli’s, especially in the scene 
outside the inn at the Barrier d’Enfer! 
When the trio become a quartet 
Mirella’s Musetta proves quite except- 
ionally good ; while the noble quality 
of Pasero’s tone imparts the needful 
touching effect to Colline’s. adieu to 
his ‘‘ ancient garment.’’ So there! 
After all this optimistic appreciation 
you will require no further assurance 
from me to realize that the Columbia Bohéme is an 
exceedingly elegant and perfect production. 


SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL ALBUM. 


Sir George Henschel is a unique example of the 
well-preserved veteran musician. He does equally 
well to-day all that he did to the admiration of the 
world over half a century ago. As a singer he was 
supposed at one time to have retired from the active 
arena and limited himself to teaching. Yet here he is, 
giving short recitals over the wireless (therewith 
renewing old experiences in a métier that he was 
practically the first singer to popularise in this 
country) and crystallizing his art in an album group 
for Columbia that will stand for ever, let us hope, @ 
monument to his triple ability as diseur, vocalist, and 
self-accompanist. I can only repeat concerning these 
efforts what I have said more than once already about 
the recent records of other great artists: it is @ 
blessing that the gramophone of the electrical epoch 
exists to create and establish models which may be 
equalled but can never be surpassed. 1 dare say 
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Sir George Henschel wishes as much as I do that the 
thing had been invented and available when he was 
a young man. It would have preserved for us not 
only the incomparable voices of other singers, but it 
would have enabled the present generation to hear 
how delightfully he used to sing duets with that 
accomplished lady who was his first wife. Still, we 
may well cry content with such admirable specimens 
as are contained in this album. 

They include nine records (four discs, two 10 in., 
two 12 in.) of Lieder that have always been closely 
identified with his art as an interpreter—viz., Der 
Leiermann, Das Wandern, Lachen und Weinen, and 
Gruppe aus dem Tartarus, by Schubert ; Ich grolle 
nicht, Tied eines Schmiedes, and Die Zwei Grenadiere, 


by Schumann; and Carl Loewe’s ballads, Heinrich 
der Vogler and Der Erlkénig. Of this small but 
representative collection the first two and the last 
one bring out the voice with most adequate strength 
and the greatest measure of colour and effect. All 
alike, however, are sung with the old variety and 
truthfulness of dramatic perception, power of 
characterization, fervour of expression, and, last but 
not least, smoothness coupled with the utmost 
distinctness of enunciation. As a model example of 
this ultimate gift I can cite nothing more remarkable 
than the half-whispered flattery poured by the 
Erlkénig into the ears of the frightened boy as he 
clings to his father on their terrible ride. 


HERMAN KLEIN, 


NOW IS THE TIME 


7*«H the move of our London Office to Soho 
Square it has become necessary to take stock 
and to dispose of everything that will occupy 

space in the new premises badly needed for new stock. 
The opportunity is by no means unwelcome, for it 
enables us to offer to our less wealthy readers, at 
a very low price, books and records that they will 
appreciate just as much as their fellows who paid a 
commercial price in the first instance. 


It must be a question of ‘‘ first come, first served,” 
which is not quite fair to overseas readers, but is a 
matter of expediency. Money must accompany 
every order. Postage free on all orders of £1 wpwards. 


BOOKS. 


OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS. By H. F. V. Little. Two 
vols, 80 pp., 8vo each. 1s. each, postage 1d. 


Mr. Little’s translations of foreign songs and 
operatic airs have long been familiar to readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. He gives the words sung on the 
record with a literal English translation. No one 
who has not used these books knows the additional 
life that they give to favourite records, and no one 
who has not tried to get translations of the words on 
favourite records knows how hard they are to come by. 

Naturally the whole ground of opera is not covered 
in these two volumes, but Mr. Little has chosen the 
arias that are best known to the gramophone public ; 
the first volume ranges from L’ Africaine to Manon 
Lescaut, the second from Martha to Il Trovatore, and 
the price is now reduced from two shillings to one 
shilling a volume, 


THOUGHTS ON Music. A Calendar selected and 
arranged by Hervey Elwes. 216 pp., 8vo. 
2s. net, postage 3d. 


This is the bedside book, the ideal present from one 


music-lover to another; the original price was 6s. 
a**2 


It is quite unlike other calendars or anthologies 
because it is compiled by a gramophone music-lover 
and has alluring threads of thought illuminated from 
different angles by widely-chosen authors. Only a 
few copies are left. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY RECORDS. 


It has been decided to offer the remaining stock of 
N.G.S. electric recordings (all 12in.) at a level price 
of Two SHILLINGS A RECORD, and postage will be 
free in the United Kingdom for all orders over £1. 

Needless to say, records of really fine chamber 
music have never before been offered at anything like 
this price ; but it is the price at which the Editor has 
more than once suggested the re-issue of the classics 
by the recording companies, and the response of our 
readers will be an indication whether the idea is a 
good one. 


Electric Recordings. 

The complete works offered are as fol!ows :— 

Nos. 57-61. Schubert’s String Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 29, and (on the tenth side) the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E minor, Op. 44, No. 2. 
The Spencer Dyke String Quartet. Five records. 

Nos. 62-64. Beethoven’s String Quartet in F major, 
Op. 135. The Spencer Dyke String Quartet. 
Three records. 

Nos. 65-68. Brahms’ Trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
horn, in E flat, Op. 40. York Bowen, Spencer 
Dyke, and Aubrey Brain. Four records. 

Nos. 73, 74. Mozart’s Symphony in C major (K.200). 
N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra. Two records. 

Nos. 76, 77. Arnold Bax’s Oboe Quintet. Leon 
Goossens and the International String Quartet. 
Two records. 
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Nos. 88-91. Brahms’ Piano Quartet in C minor, 
Op. 60. Olive Bloom, Spencer Dyke, Bernard 
Shore, and B. Patterson Parker. Four records. 

Nos. 92, 93. Boccherini’s String Quartet in E flat. 
The Poltronieri String Quartet of Milan. Two 
records. 

Nos. 96, 97. Purcell’s Suite for Strings and an 
Allegretto by Mar- 
cello. The N.G.S. 
Chamber Orches- 
tra under John 
Barbirolli. Two 
records. 

No. 102. Arnold 
Bax’s Moy Mell, 
the Happy Plain, 
an Irish tone- 
poem for two 
pianos. Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson. One 
record. 

Nos. 118-120. 
Arnold Bax’s 
Phantasy Sonata 
for violaand harp. 
Raymond Jeremy 
and Marie Korch- 
inska. Three 
records. 


All the above are elec- 
trically recorded. 


These records will 
only be sold in sets and in strict rotation of orders. 


AAA AMAMAMAMOAAAAMNMNAMAMMNM2MS21— 


There are, besides, a few records which do not 
make up sets. They are as follows: Nos. 57, 58, 
59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 76, 78, 79, 81, 
82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 89, 91, 92, 94, 96, 99, 101, 103, 
115, 116, 117, 119, 120. Many of them contain 
complete movements and a reference to the N.G.S. 
catalogue will often show this. 


DYAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA A 


VOICE TRAINING 
THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice upon every branch of the 
Art, make an appointment with 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 


at his Studio Residence : 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 0047 
BA BAAABAAAAAAAAMAAAAMAAAAN 


AAA AAIMUVAO1OOr1— 


MAMMA AAAAAAAAMAAAMm MMANAMNAG 


TO A MAINSPRING. 


LIND to all sense of argument and deaf 
To plea and imprecation, you remind 
Me of the fickleness of womankind. 
It matters not to you what magic clef 
Is opening on the fringe of fairyland, 
Nor if some unimaginable dream 
Of beauty breathes within a muted theme. 
Dispassionate, coquet-like, you command 
Unfailing service—with cold unconcern, 
Nor deign to pledge your honour in return. Ny 
Just as a woman in sublime unreason Ny 
Makes man the debtor of her own mistakes, 
So when your changeling mood is out of season, 
We pay the piper when your “ temper”. . . breaks. 


§ BLOB QB QQ QQQQM2S22S2121O ND 


These single records can be obtained for two 
shillings each; but we are making up parcels con- 
taining eight records which will be sent post free to 
any address in the United Kingdom on receipt of 14s. 


Acoustic Recordings. 
The pre-electric records that are. still in stock 

include several important works of which we have a 

few complete sets. 

These are offered at 

ONE SHILLING each. 

Ny Nos. 31-36. 

N Schubert’s String 

N Quintet in C major, 

N Op. 163. Six 

§ records. 

§  Nos.37-41. Elgar’s 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 


“a 


Piano Quintet in 
Five 


7 


A minor. 
records. 
Nos. 42—16. Brahms’ 


“a 


Ny Clarinet Quintet in 

§ B minor, Op. 115. 
Five records. 

Nos. 47-50. Mozart’s 


Clarinet Quintet 
(K.581). Four 


records. 
No.52.Pureell’s Fan- 

tasies. One record. 
Nos. 54,55. Vaughan 

Williams’ Phan- 

tasy Quintet. Two 

records. 

In addition there are some single records of 
Nos. 7, 29, 30, and 56. 

Mixed parcels containing eight records will be sent 
to any address in the United Kingdom on receipt of 5s. 

All reasonable care will be taken but no allowance 
can be made for broken, damaged or faulty records. 
Note.—In ordering it is advisable to send alternative 

suggestions, in case records are out of stock. 


§ 
§ 
2a § 
C.8. Davis. § 
§ 
§ 


PA DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AGI 


MUSIC LOVERS’ 


PHONOGRAPH 


MONTHLY REVIEW 
AXEL B. JOHNSON, Managing Editor 


The only American Magazine devoted exclusively to the interest of 

music lovers interested in the phonograph and phonograph records. 

Reviews of all monthly record releases by expert musically and technically 

trained critics, articles of historical, technical and general interest, phono- 
graph activities and phonograph society reports, etc. 


$5.00 PER YEAR—FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION 
General Offices and Studio— 
47, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, JAMAICA PLAIN 


BOSTON, MASS,, U.S.A. 


DAPAAAMADAAWDAAAAABAA AAAAA 


LUPMPA. PAA AAAAAI 
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MY EARLY LIFE 


By JOSEF LHEVINNE 


COME of rich parents. That is to say, they were 
rich in children, if not in worldly goods, for when 
I was born in Moscow, in 1876, I was the eleventh ! 


My father played the violin in a theatre orchestra 
and had a very hard life. His small salary did not 
go far with such a large family. But he had a very 


great affection for us and determined that we should 


have an easier time than had fallen to his lot. He 
was always looking for precocious talent in his 
children so that it could be developed from the 
beginning. 

When I was about three, his brother-in-law, who 
could make no headway in Moscow, resolved to go 
abroad. He sold the contents of his home to pay 
his fare. Everything went except an old-fashioned 
piano. No one wanted this curiosity, and so it came 
about that he made a present of it to my father. 
When it reached our home my father struck a few 
notes and told me to sing them. So correctly did I 
catch their pitch that he at once decided that I 
must be musical! I certainly loved music. By the 
time I was six I was able to play quite a number of 
piano pieces, besides being able to accompany and 
sing songs by Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 


A Swede called Krysander took an interest in 
me, and for the next five years gave me lessons. 
He was a real good sort, sacrificing his scanty 
leisure time to me, with never a thought of any 
remuneration. When I was eleven it was he who 
arranged that I should play at a great soirée which 
was to be held in the town. The occasion was my 
first introduction into ‘“ grand” society. The 
soirée was given in a palace, and I well remember 
how shy and timid I was in these magnificent and 
unfamiliar surroundings. The wonderful dresses, the 
sparkling lights, the glitter of the jewellery, and the 
pretty women all dismayed me. The Grand Duke 
Constantine, the patron of the Imperial Conserva- 
toire, was present, besides all the Moscow aristocracy 
and artistic celebrities. 


I played the Moonlight Sonata. The Grand Duke 
sat near me and I could feel that he was interested. 
Afterwards he talked to me. All I could do was to 
stammer a “yes” or a “no” to his numerous 
questions. But I had the wit to return the right 
answer when he asked me if I would like to go to 
the Conservatoire. He shook hands and said that 
he would see to it. That same night he discussed 
the matter with a wealthy banker who had the 
reputation of helping young and needy musicians. 


The next morning my father and I were summoned 
to the banker’s office. My father was asked whom 
he would like me to study with. Without hesita- 
tion he said ‘“‘ Savonoff’’—the greatest teacher of 
the pianoforte in Russia. The banker laughed, and 
all three of us then went to see Savonoff. I played. 
All the time Savonoff seemed to be quietly smiling 
to himself asif with pleasure. Meanwhile, the Director 
of the Conservatoire had come into the room and 
suggested that I should be placed in a preparatory 
class, until I had become sufficiently advanced to 
study with Savonoff. Savonoff would not listen to 
this. He insisted that other teachers would spoil 
me for him. 


Savonoff gave me lessons every day. My tech- 
nique was all wrong, and with him I started all over 
again, right from the very beginning. All my ideas 
were entirely altered. Even his method of the high- 
raised wrist and the use of the fingers from the 
knuckles was different from all I had previously 
been taught. For a long time it was difficult to 
assimilate these new methods and, above all, to 
forget all I had, so far, learnt. 


In those days the musical god of the school, and, 
indeed, of musical Russia, was Anton Rubinstein. 
He was the Director of the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatoire, of which the Moscow school was a 
branch. I had been studying with Savonoff for 
some two years when he told me that Rubinstein 
was coming to see how the work of the school was 
progressing. He was to listen to a recital at which 
the best pupils were to perform. Each pupil was 
given ten minutes. To my astonishment I was to 
play for no less than an hour! My group com- 
prised the Beethoven Froica Variations, a Liszt 
Rhapsody, three Chopin Etudes, a Bach Fugue, and 
an Etude by Liadov. 


I was only fourteen and not particularly indus- 
trious. I much preferred playing about the streets 
of Moscow or shooting at a target with a rifle to 
practising the piano! My piano playing came with 
such ease that I felt that I could leave everything 
to the last moment. And I always did! 


The night before Rubinstein was to arrive 
Savonoff called me to his house. I was to play my 
programme through to him. Always he had been 
very strict and severe with me. Often he had 
scolded me with a very loud voice, using fantastic, 
even bad language. But when he said nothing at 
all, that was worse still. And this night as I finished 
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each piece he was terrifyingly laconic. Nothing but 
just an ominous ‘‘Go on!” 


When at last this ordeal was over, he started to 
talk to me. Very gently, quietly but pointedly he 
told me what a fool I had been, and how I had 
wasted my time and opportunities. I started to 
ery. Then he said: ‘“ Of course, I shall not allow 
you to play to-morrow. Everyone would wonder 
what sort of a teacher I was. And in front of 
Rubinstein, of all people! You have lost the 
greatest chance of your life. Now go home. But I 
shall expect to see you to-morrow. You owe it to 
the school to hear the others play.” 


You can imagine the state of my feelings as I 
walked home. 
versation there had been that I was to play before 
Rubinstein. My father was a real martinet. I 
hadn’t the courage to tell him what had happened. 
At least a frightful thrashing. At most... I 
could not imagine what that would be. 


When I arrived home I commenced practising 
with the most intense concentration. My father 
returned from the theatre. He stood and listened 
to me. ‘* You will do well to-morrow,” he said. 
That was terrible. Early next morning I was at 


the piano again. I regained my confidence. That 
was of little use ! 
I went to the Conservatoire. It was the first 


time that I should see Rubinstein. I stood near 
him—to me a most wonderful inspiration. Even 
now he remains the ideal which I am always striving 
to reach. He had the most wonderful personality 
of any man I have ever met. Savonoff passed, and 
pretended not to see me. Dejectedly I scanned the 
programme pinned on to a wall. I read it again to 
make sure that I had not made a mistake. For my 
name was there, and opposite all the pieces which 
had been arranged for me to play! I rushed off to 
the Director. I asked him whether it was true that 
I was to play. ‘‘ Of course,” he replied. 


Savonoff knew how to squeeze the best out of me. 


I was to play last of all. The programme was 
very long. Rachmaninov and Scriabine, both 
fellow-pupils, played beautifully. Rubinstein was 
sitting in a front seat with Savonoff, quite near the 
piano. He had listened to piano solos for over two 
hours. My turn came. I was tingling with excite- 
ment. I went to the platform and drank a glass of 
water, and somehow steeled my nerves. Savonoff 
asked Rubinstein what he would like to hear, hoping 
that he would ask for very little! ‘‘ Let him play 
everything,” was the reply. 

I started with the Erotica Variations. The music 
absorbed me. Rubinstein was moved. ‘“ Bravo!” 
he cried. “Now the Etudes!” I played the 
B minor. Just as I was going to commence the 


For weeks the sole topic of con- - 


C minor Rubinstein shouted, ‘ Make it stormy!” 
and shook his big head like a lion and almost 
roared at me. I played it with all my strength aud 
power. Rubinstein jumped to his feet, kissed me, 
and rung my hand. ‘“ You are a big, big boy,” he 
said ; ‘* work hard, and you will be a great man!” 


That was the first great moment of my life. 


One day, at the end of this season, Savonoff said 
to me, ** You bad boy, you have the devil’s luck!” 
‘What is it?’ I asked. ‘‘ Why, Rubinstein is to 
conduct next season in Moscow, and he has himself 
asked that you should play ! ”’ 


It was true. I was to play the Emperor Concerto. 
All through the hot, long days of the summer I 
worked and worked. Savonoff continually re- 
minded me not to do as I had done before, but to 
prove this time that I really deserved all the praise 
I had received. Work I did. All went well at the 
rehearsal. I felt I had nothing to fear. The great 
day came. The orchestra played the glorious 
Coriolanus Overture. Then it was my turn. Every- 
body waited expectantly for me to appear. But no 
Lhevinne came. Everybody got very excited. 
They searched for me everywhere, but I was not to 
be found. Quite by chance, and almost as a last 
resource, the Director looked into the room which 
had been set aside for Rubinstein. There he found 
me, fast asleep, sitting at a table, my head buried 
in my arms. The Director was frightened, and 
thought that I was ill. The real case was that the 
nervous tension of waiting had been too much for 
me. In sheer exhaustion I had fallen asleep. It 
did me good, composed my nerves, and gave me 
strength. 

I remember walking on to the platform, dressed 
in my blue Russian blouse with belt and knickers, 
and feeling as full of confidence as if the playing of 
the solo part in a Beethoven concerto was a thing I 
did every day of my life! The marvellous confidence 
of youth! I would give everything to have it now! 


I played well that day. Rubinstein was genuinely 
and sincerely enthusiastic. Again he embraced me. 


The second great moment of my life ! 


It was the practice not to permit encores at these 
concerts. But the applause was so insistent that I 
was told to go on again. I repeated the stormy 
Chopin Etude. Again I had to play. Savonoff 
whispered to me to play Rubinstein’s Etude. As 
soon as Rubinstein realised what I was playing he 
covered his ears with his hands and ran out of the 
hall! 

Long afterwards Rubinstein confided to me that 
he could not bear anyone to play his own com- 
positions but himself ! 


JOSEF LHEVINNE. 
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META SEINEMEYER. 


By A PERSONAL FRIEND. 


OT quite ten years ago a leading German agent 
Nes walking with a friend in one of the suburbs 

of Berlin. As they turned a corner they heard 
from an upper window a voice singing a passage from 
Gounod’s Faust. The agent stopped for a moment to 
listen, and then without more ado hurried across the 
street, mounted to the first floor and presented him- 
self to the young singer. She was the daughter of a 
Berlin Police Commissioner, and had already begun 
to study singing, but with a view only to the concert 
platform. The agent, however, had greater ideas. 
‘* Four weeks hence,” he 
said, “‘ you must sing at 
an audition at the State 
Opera.”” Meta Seine- 
meyer did not reply, but 
the smile which lighted 
up her wonderful dark 
eyes expressed not only 
her gratitude but her de- 
termination to succeed. 

And so she came to 
be engaged as ‘“ young 
dramatic soprano” at 
the Charlottenburg Opera 
House, and there she 
worked unceasingly, 
studying under the 
famous Professor Grenze- 
bach. 

In November, 1924, 
she first sang in Dresden 
as Marguerite in Gounod’s 
Faust at a “‘ Guest night.” 
Her success was instantaneous. From that day she 
became for the people of Dresden ‘‘ the Seinemeyer.”’ 
It followed naturally on this success that she should 
be offered a contract in Dresden, and to Dresden she 
went in January, 1925. There, as year succeeded 
year, she sang with increasing perfection nearly all 
the great operatic réles. Two performances must be 
specially noted. First Andrea Chénier, in which 
Seinemeyer and Pattiera first sang together; a 
performance which ‘ pleased the composer beyond 
measure,’’ and contributed not a little to the present 
popularity of this fine opera in Germany. Secondly, 
and even more notable was Werfel’s ‘“‘ new produc- 
tion ’” of The Force of Destiny. This production and 
the wonderful performance of Seinemeyer as Leonora 
marked the resurrection of this ‘“‘ melodrama of 
murder.” Through the study she then made of it, 
the réle of Leonora became, and always remained, her 





META SEINEMEYER AND FRIEDER WEISSMANN 


favourite part. Her interpretation seemed to find 
unsuspected beauties in the character, and its con- 
cluding words—‘“ the soul liveth ’—were indeed a 
motto for all her other studies. She never relied 
simply upon her great personal beauty or upon the 
natural loveliness of her voice. These were to her 
but the small natural gifts which her untiring effort 
must bring to perfection; she must discover and 
convey by voice and action the very inner meaning 
of her parts. 

Her singing of the part of Leonora became a legend 
in musical Germany, and 
everywhere there was 
talk of the young soprano; 
henceforward her career 
was watched with interest 
and increasing admiration 
by the musical public, for 
whom, in Germany at 
least, music and above 
all the opera are vital 
parts of everyday life. 

In 1926 Meta Seine- 
meyer made a short tour 
in South America. Her 
success, particularly in 
Buenos Aires, was im- 
mense. Her great réle at 
this period was still that 
of Marguerite in Faust, 
but she herself was 
working hard _increas- 
ing her repertoire, 
always with her eyes 
set on the big Wagnerian roles. 

About this time she began to make records, her 
first experience of. recording being under the old 
acoustic system, but with the advent of electrical 
recording her reputation as a recording artist grew 
as rapidly as her fame on the stage itself. She brought 
to her recording that keen sense of her art, that 
determination that whatever she did should be 
perfectly done, and that intense concentration which 
were such marked features of her character. She set 
herself to perfect her “recording technique,’ for 
unlike many singers she realised at once that to 
make a perfect record was not a simple matter of 
giving a perfeet performance in an empty studio 
instead of in a crowded opera house ; she must learn 
to adapt herself to her medium ; a perfect recording 
voice was not only a question of a gift from nature. 
In her work for Parlophone she found herself in close 
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co-operation with Dr. Frieder Weissmann, the 
brilliant conductor, who has also studied to such fine 
effect the idiosyncrasies of the microphone. Together 
they worked, and to their joint enthusiasm is largely 
due the brilliance of those records which preserve for 
ever the glorious voice, and something even more 
important—much of her own personality. 

Last season Meta Seinemeyer sang at Covent 
Garden. Her beauty and her dramatic ability made 
almost as deep an impression as her lovely voice. 
Very few people were privileged to meet her person- 
ally, but those who did were enthralled. Her circle 
of intimate friends was always small. She was 
determined to place her work before everything, and 
while she was one of the most charming and amusing 
of companions—she had all the ready wit of the true 
Berliner—nothing must interfere. with her art or 
keep her from her studies. She had had, like most 
artists, an education in a hard school, and it had 
only been her tremendous will-power and complete 
absorption in work which had brought her so rapidly 
to the front. Probably, indeed, it was this very 
devotion to her studies which overtaxed her strength. 


It was typical of her that she preferred to stay in 
London quietly by herself—no interviews, no parties 
—she must husband her strength for rehearsal and 
for performance. She would come again “on 
holiday ” to see London, that strange city in which 
she found the opera house ‘“ hiding shamefacedly 
between a vegetable market and the chief lock-up,” 
and which for all its wonders did not boast of a 
permanent circus ! 





She took away with her the seeds of the influenza 
which was to prove fatal. She went to Bad 
Kissingen to take a cure, but her health was failing, 
and she returned early in August to Dresden a dying 
woman. Her strength was gone, and when she knew 
that she must die, a few short hours before the end 
she was married to her fiancé and fellow worker, Dr. 
Weissmann. 

She was studying for the new production of 
Benvenuto Cellini, but her illness forced her to give 
up the part. At her last public performance in 
Dresden she gave a recital of Lieder, accompanied at 
the piano by Dr. Weissmann, and it was one of their 
plans to make a series of these songs for the gramo- 
phone. In June she and her betrothed made what 
were to be their last records together, and there is 
something strangely tragic in the fact that among 
these last records should have been Liszt’s Liebes- 
traume No. 3 :— 

O love me so long as thou canst, 

O love me so long as thou mayest, 

Soon comes the hour, soon comes the hour, 
When thou wilt stand by the grave and mourn. 

She was buried in Berlin, the city of which she was 
so loving a daughter, and there gathered many of the 
most famous of Germany’s musicians to honour her 
whom they regarded as the rising star of German 
song. Over her grave the chorus and orchestra of the 
Berlin State Opera House played a last tribute, and 
Helene Jung, whose voice had so often, both on the 
stage and in the studio, blended with hers, sang 
lonely of the peace and silence which have fallen on 
Meta Seinemeyer. 


BOOK REVIEW 


BEETHOVEN’S SKETCHES. By Paul Mies, trans- 
lated by Doris L. Mackinnon. (Oxford University 
Press, 8s. 6d.) 

This book opens up (not for the first time) many of the 
fascinating questions of Beethoven’s style, and how it was 
built up. Everybody knows that Beethoven altered his 
sketches again and again (there is the famous instance of his 
pasting fourteen new versions one on top of another and coming 
back almost to his first thought at the end). Mr. Mies, 
industriously gathering up threads from other researchers, 
and giving a great many examples of his own (there are 
186 pieces of music-type), lays out some of the material 
which will have to be more closely considered when we want 
to get at the heart of the composer’s ways of thought, and the 
elements which determined his style. Presumably this book 
was written before Newman’s The Unconscious Beethoven 
appeared, for no reference is made to that, the first attempt in 
English to get at the roots of the composer’s musical indivi- 
duality. Newman’s book received too little attention, I think, 
and its suggestiveness was not fully realised. The bibliography 
names half a dozen works, besides Thayer and the sketch- 
books, which Nottebohm issued ; all are German. That shows 
the slight interest in musical philosophy in this country. Mr. 
Mies does not attempt, in less than a couple of hundred pages, 
to do more than point to doors ajar, and push a few further 
open. He is thorough, examining the composer’s melodic lines, 
the ways in which the melodies are put together, considering 


the unity within movements and in complete works, constant 
features in the development, and the expressive value of the 
various distinctions of style. It might have been useful to 
mention Zeising’s principle, which Gustav Ernst suggested 
(in a lecture to the Musical Association, January 20th, 1903) 
applied to most symphonic movements—that ‘if the division 
of an object into two unequal parts is to appear well propor- 
tioned the smaller must stand in the same ratio to the larger 
as the latter to the whole.” That is, in a sonata (“ first ’’) 
movement, the exposition is generally nearly, sometimes 
exactly, five-thirteenths of the whole. 


The book is very succinct—too compact to be of much use 
to any but serious students, with a fair knowledge of musical 
methods. It is unfortunately not possible in a few lines to 
explain its scope fully. One remark will indicate the sort of 
interesting speculations and investigations it opens up. We 
know that Beethoven commonly worked at several pieces at 
once, doing a bit of one and a movement of another, and 
sometimes transferring themes and sections from one to the 
other. Mr. Mies declares that ‘“‘ undoubtedly the result was 
a certain common emotional basis for the works thus simul- 
taneously developed.”” We cannot know too much about the 
working of the mind of genius. Knowledge of its technique 
never spoils our pleasure in its emotional and spiritual expres- 
sion, if we have imaginative sympathy and a musical mind. 


K. K. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


BROADCAST TWELVE. 


5094-6 (10in., 6s.).—Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Chapple ; Unfinished Symphony (Schubert). 


For six shillings one might expect an ‘‘ Unfinished ’’ in more 
senses than one. This performance is not lacking in care and 
competent direction, that is clear. The balance, however, 
still does not satisfy me fully, and those low strings are still 
growly. There is not the subtlety of stroke and smoothing 
in this performance that Sir Henry Wood gets from his strings 
(sixteen aside ontop). The players seem a little conscious that 
they each are playing for several. The wind performs best in 
the second movement. I think this (apparently) small 
orchestra could do still better with more study of its recording 
balance, particularly in the strings. Taking cost into account, 
I gladly say that this second movement (on three sides, like the 
first) comes surprisingly near the higher- priced products. 
Why not let most of the soft work be still softer ? I do not think 
it would suffer badly as regards volume, if the wind were well 
studied. This is probably about the best work that the 
Broadcast Twelve has done, and for the sake of thousands 
who really cannot afford to spend half a week’s wages on this 
symphony, dear to us all, I applaud the determination to bring 
out the whole thing for less than the price of one high-priced 
record. 


COLUMBIA. 


9843, 9844 (12in., 9s.).—New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Wood; Fingal’s Cave Overture and Two Songs 
without Words (Spring Song and Bee’s Wedding) 
(Mendelssohn). 


1.2334 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Walter; Tales from the Vienna Woods (J. Strauss). 


L2294-5 (12in., 13s.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Beecham; Brigg Fair (Delius). 


9867-71 (12in., 22s. 6d.).—Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by O. Fried; Pathetic Symphony (Tchaikovsky). 
In album, with notes. 


9878 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Molajoli; Prelude and Waltz from Faust (Gounod). 


This performance of Fingal’s Cave gives sufficient of the tang 
and swell of the music without over-taxing the composer’s 
never very great strength. The Spring Song is oddly stiff and 
hurried. It surely needs a little rubato. The wind tone here 
is pretty. The wedding makes me think of mosquitoes rather 
than bees. The tone is a good deal superior to that in some 
recordings of the day, which on normal instruments seem to 
take the “r” out of ‘‘ strings,’ and the heart out of the 
music’s loveliness. Remember, though, Mr. Wilson’s wise 
warning about finding too much wiriness in electrified strings, 
and especially his commendation of Columbia, in last month’s 
issue. I hasten to add that these strings don’t offend me; 
only, on my Ginn machine they are not quite the strings. I 
know “‘at home” at Q.H. 

A*¥** 


The Tales are told as lovers’ tales should be, with an added 
dash of braggadocio, perhaps. Walter appears to have made 
a few records of slighter music, which are being issued one at 
a time. Soon he will be back to bigger things doubtless. 
This record is a pretty piece of reproduction. 

Brigg Fair under Beecham reaches a height of interpretation 
and sometimes of rapture that it would be difficult to surpass. 
Of such music everyone has his ideal conception. Mine would 
not, I think, work up quite such big climaxes at, say, the end 
of side one, but imagination could scarcely enrich more 
beneficently the latter half of side two. Hall-mark these 
records as among the ‘“‘ musts’ of the month, even if you have 
to forego the new cheap Tchaikovsky. The new cheapness 
contains the old, as the greater contains the less; but that is 
not in dispute nowadays, when all the many values and sides 
of the composer are well known to all who take the trouble to 
study his music at first hand. I welcome these records, not 
only for their cheapness but because they hold some moments 
of real style and power in which the orchestra makes distin- 
guished use of its material. The effects are not so tremendous 
as some conductors would draw. I like them just as well, 
for they are always adequate. The loudest string tone is not 
any more lovely than one might expect, but less horrific. 
After all, it is no use to play Tchaikovsky in kid gloves all the 
time. If he prefers wrestling to boxing it is right to join him 
cheerfully. The 5/4 movement lacks something of the elegant 
grace that Sir Henry Wood gives it. Fried seems stiff. The 
March goes too swiftly for my liking. It just wants poise. 
I like the soft tone, or rather, I am glad of its softness without 
being quite so glad of the quality. The recording thins the 
strings, and gives a lot of bite and good points of detail. It is 
very well worth the money. The first movement takes two 
records, the others one each. 

Somehow or other the Italian orchestra contrives to drop 
fatness all the way. It is interesting to compare its tone in 
slow, sustained passages with the Philharmonic’s. The com- 
parison is not entirely one-sided, but the Italians have some- 
thing to show us. They choose music that is easy to make 
effective. When will they pluck up courage and take a risk, 
giving us something really big? This record is not of much 
account as music, but students of Comparative Gramophonology 
will greatly enjoy it. 


REGAL. 


G1073 (12in., 4s.).—Classic Symphony Orchestra; La 
Cimarosiana (Cimarosa, arr. Malipiero). 

G1072 (12in., 4s.).—B.B.C. Wireless Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Pitt; Selection from Samson and Delilah 
(Saint-Saéns). 

The Five Symphonic Fragments, as La COimarosiana is 
described, appear not to be the same as the pieces which made 
up the Russian Ballet’s production with Massine’s choreography. 
In that there were seven items, and the name of Malipiero did 
not appear. These heartsome bits and pieces appeal to us much 
in the same way as do the ditties in The Beggar’s Opera. 
Cimarosa’s wit and sprightly invention are very different, in 
their purely Italian way, but if you listen to No. 2 of this set 
you will probably get back something of the happy exhilaration 
that Gay’s work first gave you. The recording in this and the 
Samson selection is full of pep. I do not always feel, in the 
latter especially, that in the fortes it much matters what 
orchestra is playing ; the music is apt to be swallowed up by 
the recording. Though the playing is, of course, able, I feel 
about the result as a cabinet-maker friend felt about a suite of 
furniture he had seen, and which he described as “ fair dripping 
with varnish.” 
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E10894 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, T10€—7 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
conducted by Knappertsbusch ; Salome’s Dance (Richard by Leslie Heward ; Carnival in Paris (Svendsen), and 
Strauss). (last side) Nuptial March from Coq d’Or ( Rimsky-Korsakov).. 

E10895 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, T108 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
conducted by Weissmann ; Selection from Il Trovatore Julian Clifford ; Overture to The Bartered Bride (Smetana). 
(Verdi). M64 (10in., 3s.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by John 

E10896-7 _(12in., 9s.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra> Ansell ; Fugue (Lord Berners). 


conducted by Weissmann ; Suite Orientale (Popy). 


E10898 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Victor Alix ; The Angelus (Massenet) and 
(conducted by J. Heidenreich) Lustspiel Overture 
(Keler-Bela). 

E10899 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Grand Opera Orchestra of Milan ; 
The Daughter of the Regiment (Donizetti). 


The Strauss music has such a bite and sinister significance 
that one could surely know the burden of that significance 
without words. The music, perverse if you will, is all the more 
astonishing when we remember that it was written a quarter 
of a century ago, before the gleeful days when one could pass 
off any sort of strange harmony, amongst a certain set. It 
begs for the adjective ‘‘ decadent,” but I hope no one 
will beg me to define that too easy word. The recording is 
one of those in which Parlophone excels. I have noticed that 
the occasional bizarre pieces it attempts all come off with 
fiendish power. Perhaps the word is too strong nowadays, 
when we have grown old in shocks; and perhaps Wilde’s 
“book”? could never inspire extremely powerful music ; 
perhaps, lastly, Strauss was failing when he wrote this. If 
you do not like the music, hear the record for its colour’s sake, 
and the sake of the rhythmic impetus. 


To put on Jl Trovatore immediately after this is like coming 
out from the dissecting room into fhe balmy air of night— 
not in the garden, but behind the scenes, where the odour of 
grease-paint forms the basis of the balm. This sort of music 
must go with a stagey swagger, and yet pretend to simper 
innocently. That combination seems to me to be well attained 
here. Some may wish the odours rather more delicate, but I 
like a full-blooded performance of the early Verdi. 


The first record by Popy has the labels The Bajaderes and 
On the shores of the Ganges. The second has The Dancers and 
The Patrol. The music is only Popycock—the sort of well- 
worn ‘characteristic’? stuff that goes down with Indian 
jugglers and acrobats at the Coliseum. It is rather noisy and 
bluff, and will please simple-minded people, who like to hear 
what they have already heard, dished up a little differently. 
Of its kind it is quite a fair specimen, sentimental and catchy, 
and blissfully recorded. 


Keler-Bela (here spelled Kela-Bela—perhaps an alternative 
form) is a popular B.B.C. turn. His Comedy Overture (it 
apparently has no “ programme’’) and the old favourite by 
Massenet, from the Scénes Pittoresques, are nattily turned out. 
In the climaxes the tone is not quite so rich and suave as in 
some of the other work in this batch, and I think the wind is 
not quite so blooming, but the performances are sure to please. 
The conductor is a newcomer to recording. 


The Milan Orchestra is apparently not that of La Scala; 
the conductor of this selection is not named, and the label 
does not make it clear that it is a selection. The playing is 
rather shrill, but then, so is the music. The wind tone on the 
second side is not so bland as we could get it, I think, but it 
is well rounded and neatly negotiated. The rest of the record 
is quite exciting. There are plenty of varied tastes (or rather, 
likings); yet I wonder if any large number of people really 
eries out for Donizetti. The Parlophone batch this month 
contains rather a lot of musical “‘ has beens,” to put it crudely. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect every month a thriller like last 
month’s Venusberg Music. That was a red-letter recording ! 


The light-weight, cosmopolitan Svendsen comes out a bit: 
huskily in the lower wind, and very well in the strings (especially 
in pizz.). The full power does not allow all the detail to appear, 
though the adroit scoring in the lighter passages gives fulk 
value there. The full orchestra is a little organ-like—at least, 
that is the effect on my large table model Ginn instrument 
(with internal horn, be it noted). Surface noise is still greater 
than on most other makes of record. The Wedding Procession 
is not so whimsical as I have heard it—apparently because 
of the lack of perfect sharpness in definition. The climax 
of brazenness does not come with such a swagger as I remember 
it in the opera. Mr. Heward works hard and gets a good deak 
out of both the Svendsen and this. Perhaps he works too 
hard with the Rimsky, which might do better with more light 
and shade. 


The Smetana is a good test for string tone, and this orchestra 
answers best in the upper reaches. In the later stages of the 
first grand scurry the balance is not good, the lower parts being 
beaten by the upper. The tone is a trifle coarse—scrubbed. 
Perhaps there is more in this performance of the Bohemian 
peasant than in, say, some of those we have heard at Queen’s: 
Hall, which seemed to aim at more subtlety. That quality is. 
not much required, and to those who like a good burly rumpus. 
this recording will appeal. 





Decea shows enterprise. Lord Berners is our British wag ;. 
a pretty wag who sings but seldom, and then too often wrily. 
That characteristic will be noted in the harmonisation of this 
quite rational fugue subject, which indeed is quite old-fashioned 
in idiom. I do not know the score, but from the record, and 
from my memory of one or two concert performances, the 
Fuque appears to be a quite serious specimen, and the harmony 
is not very annoying. I find the work rather garrulous, and 
not particularly exciting. It is restless, and lacks broad build- 
ing powers, especially in the latter portion, where the sense of 
striving comes superficially from the composer, not from the 
heart of the music, as in a big fugue it often does. This sort 
of thing was all very well ten years ago, when the ‘‘ innovators ”” 
had to have their day. The Fugue belongs, I see, to 1924, 
so Lord Berners has not learnt much. 





Another Remarkable Piano Record by 


KAROL SZRETER, 
WITH GRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor : Dr. Weissmann. 


0903 | DANSE MACABRE, Saint-Saéns. 
E.1 l Symphonic Poem. 2 Parts. 


Series E. 12-inch Double-sided Record, 4s. 6d. 


PARLOPHONE 
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THIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
Mid-September Issues, 


B.3036 (10in., 3s.).—New Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Sargent; Merrymakers’ Dance (German) and Minuet 
(Beecherini). 


C.1706 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—New Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Goossens; Ballet Music from Judith (Goossens). 


C.1691 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Coppola; Nocturne No. 1, Nuages (Debussy). 


D.1631 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—London Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Coates; A Faust Overture (Wagner). 


The choice for B.3036 is obviously a box-office one. It 
~would surely be possible to adventure a bit more boldly, 
though, without danger. The German is recorded rather on 
tthe hard side—as if the collecting-box were plainly seen behind 
these somewhat sophisticated merrymakers. The Boccherini 
‘is nicely done; a trifle too deliberate and painstaking for my 
‘taste, but all very trim. The tone is good, and all the better 
when it is kept on the lower levels. 


I did not hear Judith, but I remember that nearly all 


-accounts spoke ill of the ballet dancing, which was deemed 


unworthy of the occasion. Perhaps for that reason the music 
lid not make quite its full effect. Without the stage pictures 
at is not possible to judge it properly, of course. To me it 
‘sounds wry, and wilfully so. Near the end of the first side 
I am strongly reminded of the Punch and Judy fight in one 


‘of Goossens’ early sets of sketches, Four Conceits, which 


Velvet Face recorded long ago, and which ought to be produced 
again. The second side sounds rather more developed and 
Yogical. Arthur Fear, the bass, interjects a few resounding 
bars at one point. I am afraid most of us will not have a chance 
to hear this opera ; it is unlikely to be revived ; so if any want 
Though I cannot 
recommend this sample of the music I can praise the record for 


iits presentation of the orchestral colours. 


It may save your looking up past issues if I mention that 
Debussy’s Nwages (Clouds) is the first of his Three Nocturnes, 
which belong to about the time of Pelléas and Meélisande ; 


and that the composer did not quite conceive ‘‘ Nocturne ” in 


the usual sense of the term—in that of Chopin’s pieces, for 
His definition of it is vague; he said it signified 
‘‘in the widest manner diversified impressions and special 
‘lights.”” The picture for Nuages is clearer: ‘‘ The unchanging 


caspect of the sky and the slow, solemn movement of the 


¢elouds dissolving in grey tints, lightly touched with white.” 


‘The opening here is not very comfortably tuned, and the 
conception appears somewhat heavy and unyielding. The 


solemnity is rather oppressive, the tone inclined to stodginess, 
though well bound and unified. The clouds lower. Nothing in 
the recording offends, and the work on the recorders’ side 
appears to be superior to that of the orchestra. A fairly good 
performance, then, but one lacking the finest spirit of Debussy. 

Those who wish a fairly full note about the Faust Overture 
will find it on page 30 of the second book of Mrs. Newmarch’s 
reprinted ‘‘ Descriptive Notes’? (O.U.P.). This was an early 
work (later revised), intended as the opening movement of a 
more or less programmatic symphony on the Faust legend told 
by Goethe. The basic idea of the piece is Faust’s weariness with 
life. The flute melody (heard not far from the end of the first 
side) suggests hope, which mollifies the bitterness of the other 
and predominant thought. The finish may either indicate that 
hope may yet prevail, or it may stand for the salvation of 
Faust, in the latter end. It may be noted that Wagner let 
the Faust music slide and took up the Flying Dutchman; and 
a little comparison of the conflict-music in the two pieces is 
interesting. The Dutchman music, of course, stands for mental 
as well as physical conflict; and, as almost always with this 

At*¥2 


composer, the work he was at any time engaged upon was 
coloured by his own emotions and experiences of the period. 
In this overture the disappointments and jealousies of his 
Paris days were the moving elements which tinged the music 
and brought him into peculiarly keen sympathy with another 
soul that had felt disappointment and weariness. This 
recording is of the first class, and the record is to my mind a 
distinguished piece of work by all hands. . 


October Issues. 


D1696-7 (12in., 13s.).—L.§.0., conducted by Geoffrey Toye ; 
In a Summer Garden and (conducted by Barbirolli); 
A Song before Sunrise (Delius). 


D1689 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Toscanini; L’Apprenti Sorcier 
(Dukas). 

I am afraid that the Delius Festival will mean recorded 
duplications of several works, and the neglect of others. I hope 
the Appalachia variations may be done—one of the most 
fascinating sets I know. Shall we ever get A Song of the 
High Hills ?—Delius’s culmination of unearthly beauty, in 
my ears. Of the two works listed above the Summer Garden 
belongs to 1908, the year after Brigg Fair, and the Song before 
Sunrise to 1918. The beginning of the last-named piece perhaps 
epitomises as well as anything the Delius spirit. About two- 
thirds of the way through the first side of the Summer Garden 
may be found some hint of the way in which this composer has 
transmuted one of the poetic formule (the word is not used 
in a bad sense) of Wagner. The recording of the Garden music 
seems to me very nearly perfect. In the Song I feel a trifle of 
over-urgency, but that may be just the conductor’s idea of the 
music’s rising joy ; still, I prefer a rather gentler effervescence 
here. On the whole electrical recording is inclined to emphasise 
some elements in Delius that slightly put the music out of 
balance ; for the fine clarity of these records we are particularly 
grateful. Indeed, the Garden has the loveliest bloom upon it. 


Dukas’s Scherzo, over thirty years old, still has its influence 
on some youngsters. The other day I heard a suite by a young 
man with an English name and a very un-English style, in 
whose strains (exact word) Dukas had a finger—along with half 
a dozen other much more frantic moderns. This performance 
will please those who want something outstanding in the way 
of recording, and don’t mind anything else. The interpretation 
seems to me quite out of the picture. Toscanini takes the music 
very fast, and drives it along without humouring it a bit. 
This is nothing like my idea of the way the thing should go. 
Compared with Sir Henry Wood’s interpretation it sounds 
terribly hard and unimaginative. The weight of the orchestra 
is remarkable, but instead of a mere matter of the flooding of 
a room with pails of water, I seem to see one of the early films 
of the destruction of Pharaoh’s hosts at the Red Sea. No, 
the recording (which is too much for a small instrument but 
would probably be exciting on the Wilsonian demon) is the 
thing here. Even then I find the string tone rather lacking in 
roundness. The discipline is to be admired. But nothing makes 
up for an interpretation that seems oddly insensitive. It may 
be that Toscanini doesn’t care for this music, or that out of 
opera he is not perfectly happy ; or he may not have settled 
down to his job with this orchestra. Whatever the cause, I 
am sorry I cannot commend the performance save as a startling 
piece of reproduction. 

Ki. E. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY. 
131-2. Georges Pitsch, with string quartet accompaniment ; 
Sonata for Violoncello (Vivaldi). Ethel Bartlett and 
John Barbirolli; Three Irish Folk Tunes (arr. Bartlett). 


Antonio Vivaldi was more or less a contemporary of Bach- 
The date of his birth seems to be unknown, but he had already 
won fame as a violinist early in the eighteenth century, and 
he died in 1743. His best-known compositions are for his own 
instrument, the violin, with various kinds of accompaniment, 
and he is celebrated not only for his work in advancing the 
technique of the violin, but for interesting and profitable 
experiments in the realm of orchestration. 


The present sonata is here presented as for ’cello solo with 
the accompaniment played on a string quartet led by André 
Mangeot. One must bear in mind that in Vivaldi’s time the 
modern strings had not yet entirely supplanted the viol family, 
and that indications regarding orchestration were far less 
precise than they became subsequently. In dealing with a 
score wherein obsolete instruments are employed and the 
directions for their use are not always quite clear, some kind of 
arrangement is not only pardonable, but essential. This 
has been judiciously done by Vincent d’Indy. It occupies 
three sides on the records ; the first side contains a slow move- 
ment, the second a quicker one, and the third another slow 
movement followed by a brief and brisk Finale. 


On the odd side John Barbirolli (’cello) and Ethel Bartlett 
(piano) pay three old tunes in an unpretentious but satisfactory 
arrangement by Ethel Bartlett. The first of these, Golden 
Slumbers, is familiar tous from The Beggar’s Opera, where it is 
used for the duet, “ Oh, Polly, you might have toyed and 
kissed.”’ I didn’t know it was Irish, and the score does not 
commit itself to anything more than “‘ seventeenth century.” 
The next piece, An Ancient Lullaby, is called in the score an 
“Trish tune.”’ It is unfamiliar to me, but I find it simple, 
agreeable music. The third number, My Love’s an Arbutus, 
needs no introduction. Members of the N.G.S. wishing to 
lead their children to an appreciation of the Society and its 
work will find that these three pieces make a good beginning. 


133—4. Ethel Bartlett and John Barbirolli; Sonata in G 

major (Bach). 

This sonata was originally written by Bach for two flutes 
and clavier. Some time later, however, he made a new 
arrangement of it for gamba and clavier. The gamba corre- 
sponds approximately to the modern ’cello, the clavier to the 
modern piano. The sonata contains four movements— Adagio, 
Allegro ma non tanto, Andante, Allegro moderato, each of 
which occupies a full side, and it is written in three parts 
throughout. In the original version the two upper parts were 
allotted to the flutes, the clavier supplying the bass. Here the 
*eello plays one of the flute parts, the right hand of the piano 
the other, and the lowest part is given, as before, to the pianist’s 
left hand. Members of the N.G.S. do not need to be told of 
the strength and richness of Bach’s three-part writing, and 
I need only say that this particular work is well up to standard. 
It culminates in the third movement (Andante), a piece 
whose easy-flowing, tranquil phrases create an atmosphere of 
intimate loveliness, to which we listen oblivious of the supreme 
technical mastery which John Sebastian uses so unostent- 
atiously to achieve his effect. 


sy Fe 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
C1749-50 (12in., 9s.)—May Harrison (violin) and Arnold 
Bax (piano); Violin Sonata composed in 1892 (Delius). 


This may possibly have been revised since those early days 
(when the composer was not quite thirty). In dealing with 
sonata form, or moulding chamber music forms for himself, 
Delius is admittedly less of a magical builder than when he is 
rhapsodising our hearts out of our bodies with an orchestra. 
There are dullish patches in this sonata, of which only the 
second record has yet reached me. The turn of the sides, for 
instance, seems to find the composer hanging fire a little. 
The end is finely rousing, and this combination of strong 
fiddlers’ music with a splendid background of piano tone will 
be enjoyed by everyone. Bax is surprisingly excellent here ; 
he gets big tone without harshness, and I imagine would prove 
one of H.M.V.’s best piano recorders. We ought, therefore, 
to hear him in a few of his own pieces very soon. 


B3098, 3099, 3100 (10in., 9s.).—Isolde Menges and Harold 
Samuel; Violin and Piano Sonata, in A (Op. 100) (Brahms). 


Brahms, Menges, and Samuel for nine shillings is a bargain. 
Every sign of cheapening records is to be welcomed, for that 
cheapening is overdue. Each movement is on one record. 
I find Samuel a little slabby in his fortes. His work will 
probably never sound so well in recording as it does in the 
concert-room, for several reasons into which there is not space 
to go. He makes us feel the solidity and grip of the composer, 
but not quite the full power of his genial seriousness and the 
suavity of his outlines—like a powerful landscape in which the 
ruggedness is warmly clothed with velvety turf and heather. 
These player partners please me highly, because they think for 
each other, most of the time. There are moments when the 
balance is not quite perfect, but they are few, and not 
annoying. Although the recording of the fiddle is superior 
to that of the piano the discrepancy is not marked, and it must 
be remembered that the piano’s small defects are almost 
certainly due to Samuel’s method of attack. The second 
movement combines the qualities of scherzo and slow movement, 
and I fancy it will be felt after several hearings that the blend 
is more successful than at first one thought it. Perhaps neither 
expands itself sufficiently in the way in which Brahms was 
happiest ; but the variety of thought here is richly satisfying, 
and the end has a touch of that philosophical nobility which so 
well became this great musical nature. The last movement 
gets down to still deeper things, and perhaps (if you feel it so) 
hints at unresolved conflicts. The thing I like best about both 
players is their evident feeling of progression—their aim to 
second Brahms in building up the music. It is a pity Samuel 
gets distinctly hard again in his fortes. I do not think he is 
using the best piano for his purpose. It still seems to me 
that the choice and construction of pianos for recording (and 
broadcasting) has not received sufficient attention. The great 
pianist can convince us on any piano he chooses to use; but 
it is a pity that the conviction should sometimes be in spite 
of the instrument, not partly because of it. All lovers of music 
that has purpose and power should spend nine shillings on these 
records, which I hope will quickly be followed by other cheap 
issues of solid stuff. 


COLUMBIA. 


L2329-31 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—Capet String Quartet; Quartet 
in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1 (Schumann). In an album 
with notes. 


In his three quartets, a new style of writing for him, 
Schumann gives splendid measure of lyrical beauty, and puts 
forth sufficient fresh ideas in some of the movements to keep 
us happy when his writing for the instruments is laboured. 
He was not a string player, and one way of getting string style 
into his head was to sit down for some time with Beethoven’s 
quartets, and study those. But one does not learn all about 
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strings in that way, and without his beloved piano Schumann 
is never quite happy. The piano quintet is borne on the 
shoulders of the piano, with the strings snatched up in the 
glory. In the quartets, too often, the tribe of the viols leaves 
much to be desired. Take, for instance, the Finale of this 
quartet—one of the definite failures, I think. The Adagio has 
much meditative beauty, going a little below the surface, and 
a hint of something deeper still in the spirit. The Scherzo 
(modelled, we are told, on one by Marschner) does its tricks 
with zest, and definitely ‘‘ comes off.’ The first movement 
overtops the last, and makes us wish Schumann could have 
pursued further that vein of power and perception. The 
Capet players are comfortably at home in the music, without 
rising to great heights. I doubt if the inner heart of it is 
quite for them, though their sobriety is valuable in a work 
which does not brim over with emotion ; in which, though it 
has plenty, the emotion is not just skin-deep, so to speak. 
The leader sometimes does not (as recorded) quite perfectly 
define his rapid runs. It is probably a matter of volume and 
bowing combined. String players will understand when they 
listen. I am glad to have a sound, balanced presentation of 
a work that I am sure will be appreciated by those who enjoy 
something a little fresh, even if it is not so dazzling in work- 
manship or so deep-delving as the late Beethoven’s which the 
Capet players lately gave us. Schumann is worth a little special 
care in approach, because he has had rather too many easy 
labels stuck upon him, and of all these ‘‘ romantic ”’ is sometimes 
the most misleading, unless one understands that there are 
many kinds of romanticism, and that Mendelssohn’s, for 
instance, is as different from Schumann’s. most of the time, 
as, say, Wordsworth is from Shelley (I am not now comparing 
either composer to either poet). K.K. 








INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 


Sonata in F minor, Op. 57, ‘‘ Appassionata,’”’ (Beethoven) 
(H.M.V. DB1293-4, 12in., 8s. 6d. each), played by Harold 
Bauer. This is a sound, business-like, brilliant performance, 
with many points of the highest excellence. The first move- 
ment, which Bauer plays at a big pace, is a triumph of technical 
attainment. There are one or two “ fluffy’? moments—not 
surprising in such a massive movement played at such a speed— 
and in places there might have been some better tone-grading. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that in matters musical, 
as in so many other pursuits, the looker-on who has nothing 
to do but listen, and, with an eye on the score, be on the look-out 
for rough places, has an immense advantage over the man 
who is doing the work. The second movement, in the form of 
a theme with variations is delightfully played. There is, again, 
an alertness which is not to be dimmed by the temptation to 
indulge in a maudlin sentiment which sometimes overtakes the 
performances of Beethoven’s slow movements. The repeats in 
the enunciation of the theme are played in full; those of the 
variations are omitted. The third movement is played with 
refreshing clarity—every note ‘‘comes off,” and the only 
criticism which suggests itself is that more attention might 
have been bestowed on dynamic contrasts. The recording is 
excellent throughout, the piano tone being most faithfully 
reproduced. Gratitude being a sense of favours to come, I 


express the hope that H.M.V. will give us some more of such 
sound playing of sane music. 

Chopin’s Berceuse, Op. 57, played by Mark Hambourg 
(H.M.V. C1730, 12in., 4s. 6d.) provides one of the best records 
I have heard of this artist. There is a slight suggestion of hurry 
about it, but possibly the fear of outlasting the available space 
on the disc may have induced this. Some very delicate playing 
is well reproduced and the piano tone is exceptionally good 
throughout. On the reverse Rachmaninoff’s Polichinelle 
supplies a fitting contrast to the Chopin item, displaying as it 
does the modern conception of some of the possibilities of what 
the piano is able to accomplish under dexterous manipulation. 

It is hard to find any justification for such a transcription 
as that of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, also recorded. 
by Mark Hambourg and issued by H.M.V. (C1704, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). The piano is so rich in literature of its own that it 
is not necessary to borrow from that of any other instrument. 
But, when such appropriations are made, they should at all 
events adhere as closely as possible to the original text. The. 
label does not state the name of the transcriber, but whoever he 
was he showed but little regard for the composer’s intentions. 
The mordents written by Bach in the first two bars are rendered 
as prall-triller, and notes are occasionally introduced which were 
not written by Bach. In some cases the harmony is changed 
and passages are distorted by being transposed up or down an 
octave. Those who know their Bach will not need the caution 
which is extended to others not to try to form any conception of 
this noble work from this travesty which is rather clumsily 
played in a showy, but quite un-Bach-like manner. The 
reproduction of the piano tone leave nothing to be desired. 

Two records by Sergei Rachmaninoff, Polka de W.R. and 
Tchaikovsky’s Troika en Traineux, Op. 37, No. 11, are an 
acceptable addition to the many excellent piano records in 
H.M.V. catalogue (DB1279, 12in., 8s. 6d.) These are both 
delightfully played, the Tchaikovsky number in particular 
serving to display that delicacy of tone grading and shading 
which are such a conspicuous feature of Rachmaninoff’s 
playing. The recording is excellent. 

The Concert Arabesque by Schulz-Evler, on Strauss’s Blue 
Danube, furnishes Josef Lhevinne an opportunity to display a 
facile and extremely brilliant technique (H.M.V., DB1201, 
12in., 8s. 6d.). This Fantasia effects for the Strauss Waltz that 
which was probably in contemplation in the Bach transcription 
to which reference has been made. In this instance I do not 
think the feelings of anyone will be outraged. Lhevinne, by 
his feats of dexterity, manages to convey the impression at 
times that two performers are engaged. This is a very excellent 
record of modern piano playing. 

Columbia provides some excellent and delightful records of 
Schumann’s Kinderscenen, played by Miss Fanny Davies 
(L2321-2, 12in., 6s. 6d. each). This fine and thoroughly sound 
artist—of whom we do not hear enough in these days—is always 
at her best in Schumann. Her interpretations of him are 
authoritative, coming as they do from the fons et origo, and I 
heartily commend these records to those who attach a higher 
value to artistic judgment and perception (accompanied by an 
adequate technique) than to a display of pyrotechnics. Space 
forbids the detailed notice which each of these movements 
deserves, but mention must be made of Trdumerei, which is 
frequently ruined by the sentimentality which is read into it. 
Here we have sentiment and warmth of feeling which are never 
allowed to become maudlin. I wish the recording companies 
would pay more attention to the matter of having their pianos 
regularly and efficiently tuned. The unison on some notes 
of the piano on which these records were made is by no means 
perfect. 

Saint-Saéns’ Symphonic Poem Danse Macabre, played by 
Karol Szreter with what the label describes as a Grand 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Weissmann, has just 
been issued by Parlophone (£10903, 12in., 4s. 6d.). This record 
presents the familiar work in a new garb. Saint-Saéns originally 
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wrote this for solo violin (with the first string lowered to E flat 
to produce the imperfect fifth which is a striking feature of the 
introductory bars) and orchestra. The solo violin is now 
replaced by the piano, and saxophones, which had no part in 
the original score, are introduced—with good effect, it may be 
said. There appears also to be the plentiful use of a gong, 
which is heard before anything else at the commencement. 
The pianist makes light of the difficult passages allotted to 
him and displays a brilliant technique. He is well backed up 
by the orchestra and the result is a very effective record of an 
imaginative composition. The recording is as good as could 
be desired. 

From the same source comes a record of Smetana’s Bohemian 
Dance for piano, played by Felix Dyck (Parlophone R430, 
10in., 3s.), which has MacDowell’s Witches’ Dance on the reverse. 
The Bohemian folk-tunes and dances provided Smetana, and 
after him his pupil Dvorak, with many inspirations which they 
developed into strongly characteristic tone-pictures. The 
pianist—whom I do not recollect to have heard previously— 
is fully alive to the spirit of this rollicking dance and is 
fortified by a fluent and efficient technical equipment which 
is also displayed to advantage in the well-known Hexentanz 
of MacDowell. Some of the piano tone is rather artificial and 
savours of mechanical reproduction, but for all this the records 
are worth hearing. 


The Dominion Classic Series present a really wonderful value 
at avery moderate price. Herman Wasserman, the Polish 
pianist, is heard in Rachmaninoff’s G minor Prelude (B13, 
10in., 1s. 9d.), on the reverse of which is Godowsky’s trans- 
cription of Schubert’s Hedge Rose and Cyril Scott’s Danse 
Negre. On the second record (B14) De Falla’s first Spanish 
Dance and Sinding’s well-worn Rustle of Spring are well 
reproduced. The only criticism which suggests itself to me is 
that the tone is too much at a dead level and is wanting in light 
and shade. But there is no gainsaying Wasserman’s brilliant 
powers as a pianist. I am sorry he adds a coda to the Sinding 
piece which is not only unnecessary, but out of keeping with 
the style of the rest. 


Two Arensky pieces—Scherzo and Romance—played as piano 
duets by Rae Robertson and Ethel Bartlett (Homochord, 
D1380, 10in., 2s. 6d.) are really good. The ensemble is excellent, 
there is at no time the suggestion of two performers: it is a 
distinctly unified performance. There is rather more than the 
usual amount of surface noise, which is unfortunate, having 
regard to the laudable effort to supply high-class records at a 
low price. 


ORGAN. 





Two of the Bach Choral Preludes— My heart is longing” 
and ‘“ When in deepest need ’’—played by Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
on the Queen’s Hall Organ provide some sincere and unpre- 
tentious organ playing. The registration employed by Dr. 
Schweitzer was probably more effective in reality than in the 
gramophonic reproduction. Of all the flue stops the rather 
woolly-toned flutes record the least satisfactorily. For this 
reason these records are not of such outstanding merit as some 
H.M.V. has given us. 


Four records made by Dr. Stanley Marchant on the organ 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fugue in D minor (Bach) on the reverse 
of which is the Bridal March and Finale from Parry’s Birds of 
Aristophanes (H.M.V. C1728, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and Smart’s 
Postlude in C, on the reverse of which is a Basso Ostinato by 
Arensky (H.M.V. C1729, 12in., 4s. 6d.) furnish fascinating 
examples of the tone-quality and power of the noble instrument 
in the metropolitan Mother-Church. The conditions there are 
not ideal for detail, but the pronounced echo lends an enchant- 
ment which is wanting in the more clear-cut records made in 
concert halls where echo is taboo and various expedients are 
resorted to in order to kill any approach to it. It may be well 





to explain that a basso ostinato, or ground bass, is a short 
theme in the bass which is repeated with fresh harmonies and 
different figures superimposed on it according to the skill 
and fertility of imagination on the part of the composer. 
A very fine example of a ground bass will be found in the 
Finale of the Brahms Variations on a theme by Haydn. 


STRINGS. 


Yet another record of the Air on the G string by Thibaud, with 
the piano accompaniment of Harold Craxton (H.M.V. DB1017, 
12in., 8s. 6d.), justifies itself by reason of the excellence of the 
result obtained. The tone of Thibaud’s fiddle is glorious and is 
most beautifully reproduced. The playing of both artists is 
superb, and such a record would be cheap at any price. On the 
reverse Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Hymn to the Sun is recorded. 


An arrangement of the old Irish air, Kathleen O’ More for 
viola with piano accompaniment, with which is coupled 
Katey’s Reel, played by Frank Howard (Decca M43, 10in., 3s.) 
make a welcome addition to the none too plentiful records of 
what is gradually becoming recognised as an effective solo 
instrument—apart from the valuable part it plays in the 
orchestra. It is a wonder that it does not receive more 
attention from composers and in consequence has to rely so 
largely on transcriptions and arrangements when it emerges 
from its orchestral seclusion. The first-named of these items 
is best suited to its genius. The viola is a slow-speaking instru- 
ment, and although it is capable of rendering rapid passages 
efficiently in its orchestral use, it is heard to best advantage in 
sustained melodies when employed as a solo instrument. 
On the reverse a Passepied by Delibes, played as a violoncello 
solo by Hans Kindler with piano accompaniment is a much- 
needed relief from the plethora of ‘‘ Largo”’ records which the 
cello seems to incite. This is a bright little dance, and it is 
delicately played by the soloist, with a refined, full tone. 
There is more surface-noise than is happily now usual in gramo- 
phone records which, however, is not sufficient to mar other- 
wise excellent records. 

A Chaconne by Vitali, played by Jelly d’Aranyi with piano 
accompaniment (Columbia 9875, 12in., 4s. 6d.) is a very 
beautiful record of some superb playing of an interesting 
composition. The tone of the solo instrument is immense and 
so true to type that it conveys the impression of being the 
real thing. It is one of the best violin records I have heard. 


pA GP 


On Columbia L2332 (12in., 6s. 6d.) Bronislaw Hubermann 
plays Sarasate’s Romanza Andaluza (No. 3 of the Spanish 
Dances—oddly titled in German here), and a Mazurka by 
Zarzycki (1834-95). This must be the mazurka which Grove, 
quoting Riemann, speaks of as having won great success. It 
comes out with uncommon fire here, but Hubermann cannot 
be acquitted of some shrieky tone on top. His accompanist, 
Siegfried Schultze, gives a bigger background than most 
accompanists do. The effect is somewhat hard and rouged. 
Sarasate’s tune is treated with greater suavity, as befits its 
nature. The finer shades are still not as fine as they might be. 
Good fiddling, rather overdone. 

K. K. 


Nos Amis Francais. 


Professor J. J. Findlay’s book, ‘‘Nos Amis Frangais,”’ 
has not yet reached us from the Gregg Publishing Co., but the 
six records covering the first-year course in French are issued 
by Columbia (L2323-8, 6s. 6d. each). Each side contains a 
little play done by French children for the most part, and 
recorded in the Columbia studio at Paris; there are many 
voices and songs. 

These records will be reviewed next month. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Frauenliebe und Leben, 
Woman’s Love and Life, Op. 42 (Schumann). In German, 
orchestral accompaniment. Parlophone RO.20090-3, four 
10in. records, 4s. 6d. each, or in album with German words 
and English translation, 18s. 


GOTA LJUNGBERG (soprano), and WALTER WIDDOP 
(tenor), with London Symphony Orchestra under Albert 
Coates.—Herzeleide from Parsifal, Act 2 (Wagner). Four 
Parts. H.M.V. D.1651, 1652, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


SIGRID ONEGIN (contralto).—Alleluja from the motet 
Exultate (Mozart) in Latin and I] segreto per esser felice, 
Drinking Song from Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti). In 
Italian, orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. DA.1046, 
10in., 6s. 


LENGHI-CELLINI (tenor).—Una furtiva lagrima from Elisir 
d@’Amore (Donizetti) and Questa o quella from Rigoletto 
(Verdi). In Italian, orchestral accompaniment. Piccadilly 
252, 10in., 1s. 6d. 


NINA KOSCHETZ (soprano).—Kaddish, Mourn Prayer 
(traditional) and Eili, Eili, (traditional) in Hebrew, 
orchestral accompaniment, H.M.V. DB.1205, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


Fee 








Lotte Lehmann.—This is in every way a vast improvement 
upon the first recording of Schumann’s song cycle, Frauenliebe 
und Leben, issued by Parlophone and reviewed by me in this 
magazine in September, 1927. Without entering into minute 
comparisons that would serve no practical purpose, I may say 
definitely that I prefer Lotte Lehmann in this music to Emmy 
Bettendorf; and I would by far rather put up with a fussy 
orchestral accompaniment (which the composer did not 
write, of course) than the tinkling of a wretched piano such 
as offended our ears in the version of two years ago. <A great 
advance has been made in every direction since then (the new 
electrical process had only just been introduced), and albums 
sung or played by a single artist are no longer a novelty. It 
may be remembered that the whole plan was first advocated in 
these columns, and,so far as cycles of songs are concerned, 
had never been thought of until it was suggested in my articles 
on ‘The Singing of Lieder” earlier in the same year. I am 
glad to think that it has taken such a hold upon the gramophone 
public ; it affords only one more proof of the extent to which 
their artistic perception and appreciation have gone forward, 


In the present Parlophone version one feels throughout— 
what is most needed—the all-pervading charm of the singer’s 
art; the pleasant sensation that nothing of it is obscured or 
made less beautiful in the course of transmission. Every sound 
stands out in bold relief; every syllable, every murmur, every 
tiny utterance, down to that particular sound whereof one 
would willingly hear less—I mean the constant hiss of the 
intake of breath—the only blemish upon the perfection of an 
exquisite achievement. Obviously, Mme Lehmann has made 
a careful study not only of Schumann’s wonderful music but of 
Chamisso’s intensely sentimental poem, and she has brought 
to bear upon both the light of her artistic intelligence and 
ripe experience. Fortunately the music does not lie too low 
for her, seeing that her middle and lower notes have recently 
acquired a new depth of richness and capacity for expressing 
profound emotion. Those who have heard her bring out the 
full intensity of such moments in, let us say, the closing 
monologue as she sits before her mirror in the first act of 


Der Rosenkavalier, will readily undertsand how she has 
contrived to impart the same lovely mezza voce quality, the 
same intimate effects of delicate, half-whispered secrecy to 
passages such as those in Ich kann’s nicht fassen, nicht glauben 
and Siisser Freund, du blickest. The broader tone is easily 
available, of course, for Er, der herrlichste von Allen and 
Du Ring an meinem Finger; but more remarkable, because 
reserved for quite the end, is the complete change of colour and 
feeling in the final number, Nun hast du mir, with its restrained 
outburst of disappointment, grief, and inconsolable misery. 
These are the touches to which you can listen with unqualified 
pleasure. And don’t be angry with the meddlesome obbligato 
violinist—he is not to blame! 





Géta Ljungberg and Walter Widdop.—There are some parts 
of Parsifal that never seem to repay the trouble of recording, 
and the so-called Herzeleide scene between Kundry and the 
youthful hero in Klingsor’s magic garden is one of them. 
The music does not lend itself to the purpose. It needs the stage 
and the subtle spell of personality to sustain its interest ; to 
make clear the complete working of the minds of these two 
creatures—one striving under the baleful infiuence of a sorcerer, 
the other resisting the woman’s wiles by sheer strength of 
innocence, pity, and spiritual grace. Géta Ljungberg has the 
right attributes of voice and artistic feeling and knows her 
part backwards; but not even she can suggest the character 
or motives of the unwilling Kundry in this episode, especially 
through a maze of thick, cloudy, enharmonic progressions, 
woven into a web of heavy instrumentation such as even 
Albert Coates cannot present in clarified atmosphere. As for 
Walter Widdop, what little he has to accomplish on two of 
these four records conveys but the vaguest notion of what 
Parsifal is thinking, saying, or doing. His singing, like his 
German, is very faulty and open to criticism from more than 
one standpoint. Yet nobody in particular is to blame for the 
failure. It is due to the utter unsuitability of the theme itself 
for this medium, and the effort to overcome it was bound to 
result in a waste of time and energy. On the stage, and notably 
at Bayreuth, it is an ineffable delight. 


Sigrid Onegin.—Here is another kind of tour de force that was 
not worth while. Mozart’s Alleluja was never intended for 
a spacious contralto voice, however lightly and adroitly 
employed. It reminds one too much of that amusing experience 
of one’s circus days, when the massive pachyderm condescended 
to execute a waltz upon a tub. Naturally Mme Onegin sings 
the Alleluja with facility and rhythmical sense as well as vocal 
skill, and her B natural at the end ought to persuade you that 
she was meant for a soprano. But she is far more lovable as 
a contralto, which she really is and, I hope, will continue to 
remain. Her rendering of Il segreto follows the hallowed 
German tradition of Schumann-Heink, with certain flowery 
ornamentations in addition ; long pauses and shakes on high 
notes, and so forth, which help to make the record worth 
having. 

Lenghi-Cellini.—The first point to be noted about this 
Piccadilly product is that it costs you only eighteen pence ; for 
which modest sum you acquire a genuine moving interpreta- 
tion of Una furtiva lagrima, by a popular tenor who is too clever 
to miss a chance in a Caruso aria of this lachrymal type. The 
sobs are not alone, however. They are accompanied by 
excellent singing in a tone much darker and rounder than it 
was once of yore. It is perhaps a shade too dark for 
Questa o quella, 


Nina Koschetz.—Two very pathetic and beautiful excerpts 
from the Hebrew liturgy, familiar to all who are acquainted 
with them, and bound to win admiration from all who have yet 
to know them. The solo voice is exceedingly well trained and 
fits the touching music like a glove. The diction is clear; the 
phrasing, now subdued and mournful, now loud, strong and 
replete with the spirit of desolation,is pure and intensely 
picturesque. Altogether a fine example of Jewish cantillation. 
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META SEINEMEYER (soprano).—Liebestraume No. 3 (Liszt) 
and Die Nacht (Rubinstein). In German, with orchestra 


conducted by Dr. Frieder Weissmann. Parlophone 
E10901, 12in., 4s. 6d. 
EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—Largo (Handel) and 


Ave Maria (Schubert). In Italian with organ accompani- 
ment. Parlophone E10902, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Legend of Kleinsach and 
Hoffmann’s Aria from Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 
In German, with orchestra. Parlophone Odeon R20089, 
12in, 6s. 6d. 


EMANUEL LIST (bass).—_Hagen summons the Vassals from 
Gotterdimmerung (Wagner). In German, with Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra and Chorus, conducted by 
E. Moerike. Parlophone E10904, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


META SEINEMEYER (soprano) and TINO PATTIERA 
(Tenor).—Finale Duet from Act 3 Aida (Verdi). In 
Italian, -with orchestra. Parlophone E10905, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


ROY HENDERSON (barytone).—0O Star of Eve from Tannhauser 
(Wagner) and Toreador’s Song from Carmen (Bizet). In 
English with chorus and orchestra. Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve ”’ 
5100, 2s. 


GOTA LJUNGBERG (soprano).—Salomé and the Head of 
Jokanaan, Finale from Salomé (Richard Strauss). In 
German, orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. D1699, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

CLARA SERENA, DORIS VANE, FRANCIS RUSSELL and 


DENNIS NOBLE.—Vocal Gems from Maritana (Wallace). 
In English, with orchestra. Col. 9872, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


HAROLD WILLIAMS (barytone).—O Star of Eve from 
Tannhauser (Wagner) and Toreador’s Song from Carmen 
(Bizet). In English, with. orchestra. Col. 9873, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


HEDDLE NASH (tenor).—Il mio tesoro and Dalla sua pace 
from Don Giovanni (Mozart). In Italian, with orchestra. 
Col. 9880, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


Meta Seinemeyer.—I need not dwell on the sensations that 
one experiences on hearing anew the voice of a singer who has 
just passed on. It is one of those strange phenomena that 
the gramophone alone can create—an impression far more 
touching in its realism than any that the camera can convey ; 
for, after all, the sound of the human voice is like the reflection 
of. life itself and therefore as it were, part and parcel of the 
living being. But enough of that! To listen to the quiet charm 
the exquisite vocal quality of these records of songs by Liszt 
and Rubinstein is not only to enjoy music made doubly 
beautiful by its rendering, but to deplore with a profounder 
regret the premature passing of a most delightful singer. The 
sincerity of her work was among her many rare merits and 
it stands forth plainly for all to hear in these pieces, the 
orchestral accompaniments to which (never intended or 
provided by the composers) were, pathetically enough, 
conducted by the singer’s husband of a month, Dr. Frieder 
Weissmann. 

Emmy Bettendorf.—The well-worn melodies are sung in the 
soloist’s most refined and graceful manner. The organ 
accompaniment to Ombra mai fi seems entirely ad propos, 
because somehow the familiar air sounds more at home on 
that instrument than it possibly could on either the piano or 
an orchestra. But the same cannot be said of Schubert’s 
Ave Maria. The tune itself could not have been more perfectly 
phrased by Heifetz, or even the redoubtable Kreisler himself. 
But the simple, flowing arpeggios of the accompaniment were 
never meant to be swallowed up in the enveloping chords of 
the Parlophone grand orgue. All that can be said in favour of 
it is that the new effect is imposing and by no means inappro- 
priate to the religious purport of Scott’s prayerful lines. 








Besides, Emmy Bettendorf’s tones sound equally lovely under 
most conditions, and the recording here is admirable. 


Richard Tauber.—Hoffmann’s airs suit this popular German 
tenor exceptionally well, and he accordingly does them some- 
thing more than justice. There is a romantic quality about his 
voice and style that inevitably fascinates the listener, even 
when the timbre and volume have undergone extensive ampli- 
fication. Moreover, his singing is just what Offenbach wanted— 
crisp, rhythmical, spirited, quasi-fantastic ; and you can hear 
every word he utters. 


Emanuel List.—Hagen’s call to the Vassals is to the 
powerful German basso cantante something like the proverbial 
rag is to a well-bred English bull-pup. He gets it between his 
teeth, holds on to it, and, the harder you pull, the harder he 
bites and grips and chews it. But there is more than the mere 
summons in this welcome excerpt from Gétterddmmerung ; 
and Emanuel List, with his huge voice and Gargantuan 
declamation, gets out of it every ounce of the the effect that the 
Bayreuth master intended. The chorus, too, is splendid, 
while the Berlin State Opera Orchestra shines to advantage 
throughout. 


Meta Seinemeyer and Tino Pattiera.—Even when divided in 
two parts, the duet between Aida and Radamés in the Nile scene 
of Verdi’s opera, is rather a long selection to get on to a single 
disc. The effort in this instance has meant hurrying the 
tempi from first to last, and the music suffers in proportion. 
The reading sounds wrong. The effect on the singers was less 
marked in the case of Meta Seinemeyer than in that of the 
tenor, who loses dignity directly he is forced out of his gentle 
eanter (I had nearly said his bel canto) into something like an 
agitated gallop. Despite this the record is an exceedingly good 
one and well worth having for the sake of the lamented soprano 
who so recently took part in it. 


Roy Henderson.—I find here a highly commendable specimen 
of Broadcast Twelve recording at the very reasonable figure 
of two shillings for the 10in. disc. A shilling each for O Star of 
Eve and the Toreador’s Song, both well sung by Roy Henderson, 
sounds fairly cheap, doesn’t it? I do not even grumble at 
the old Hersee words being used ; they offend much less in 
this than in other parts of Carmen. 


Géta Ljungberg.—Those who witnessed this artist’s mag- 
nificent performance as Salomé at Covent Garden in 1924, 
and enjoyed it, will gladly seize the opportunity to renew some 
of their pleasure with the present fine recording of the final 
scene—hypnotic as it is horrible—where she gloats over the 
decapitated head of John the Baptist. 


Clara Serena, Doris Vane, Francis Russell, Dennis Noble 
and Chorus.—Vincent Wallace’s old favourite, the evergreen 
Maritana, has its public, and a very large one too. To such 
as revel in its Vocal Gems through the medium of the gramo- 
phone this choice collection, gathered by Columbia British 
artists, will come as an unalloyed source of joy. Excellently 
sung and recorded, the Gems could not well be improved upon. 


Harold Williams.—Comparisons being—well, what they are, 
I will not institute any between this record and the one done 
by Roy Henderson of the same two airs. Both attain much 
the same high level, and I hope both will create the same 
demand. Choice between them is very much a question of taste. 


Heddle Nash.—Here are the two tenor airs from Don 
Giovanni which won for the singer such warm praise when he 
sang them at Covent Garden last season. Neither presents an 
easy task, but to the former Old Vic “star” they apparently 
offer no sort of difficulty. He takes the long phrases, the 
high notes, the extended runs, etc., without turning a hair ; 
and had he done otherwise the microphone would certainly 
have told the tale. The record, therefore, represents a highly 


creditable achievement. 
HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SONGS 


PARLOPHONE. 


David Miller (tenor). E6205 (10in., 2s. 6d.). The label tells 
us that this is ‘‘ the young Miner Tenor.’ His singing is not 
yet of a standard to interest us objectively, but his voice has 
potentiality. He has here recorded O sole mio (Beneath thy 
window, di Capua) and Tosti’s Goodbye (both in English). 


Hebridean and Scottish Issue. 


Hugh Mackay (tenor). E3646-8 (three 10in., 2s. 6d. each). 
Lady Elspeth Campbell, in her article last January, said that 
Hugh Mackay “‘ always sings with beautiful simplicity,” but 
that his records were not quite successful old recording. I take 
it these are his first electric records—and perhaps the best 
Gaelic records yet issued. With his simplicity is certainly not 
coldness, and one recognises in his voice that keen, reedy, yet 
soft and rich Gaelic quality. These are ideal bed records ; 
listen to them dreamily, but without other distractions, and 
they will send you to bed blissful. Perhaps E3648 is the 
weakest, with My maiden young (Mo ribhinn og) and Mary of 
bewitching eyes (Mairi mhin mheall-shiuleach) ; but even these 
are worth knowing, and fairly well arranged and accompanied 
by Sidney Young. To choose between the other two discs, 
with four of the Kennedy-Fraser Hebridean songs, you must 
toss a coin, unless you know Gaelic, or prefer E3647 with 
The Fairy Loom (Tha Smeorach) and The Island Herdmaid 
(Sa choill ud thall). E3646 gives A Loch Leven love plaint 
(Chuir mo leannan) and A fairy’s love song (Tha mi sgith). 
Mackay manages to be effective even in the fairy songs! 
When one hears such records one realises that the exquisite 
xaelic language is indispensable; but at present for most of 
us leaflets giving both the original and a translation are equally 
indispensable. 


Ian Macpherson (barytone). E3601-6 (six 10in., 2s. 6d. 
each). The remarkable record of these six, in fact remarkable 
among any records, is that of the most delightful of all Scottish 
humorous songs, The barrin’ o’ the door. It is one of the very 
few humorous records that I relish more and more every time. 
It is on E3606, with an almost equally remarkable performance 
of Will ye no come back again? on the other side. On this 
record Macpherson shows himself almost a Scottish Chaliapine 
of an actor-singer. The other five discs are not in the same 
class, though they contain some good work. Most of the other 
songs are of the Scottish drawing-room ballad type. On 3601 
are The staro’ Robbie Burns (Booth) and The Scottish Emigrant’s 
Farewell (Hume); on 3602 the best record I remember of that 
favourite, the Hriskay Love Lilt, and what seems to me a 
strangely sinister one of the Skye Fisher’s Song (both from the 
Kennedy-Fraser Hebridean collection); on 3603 The Battle 
of Stirling Bridge (Chisholm) and The Scottish Blue Bells 
(Barker); on 3604 the fine tune by (or arranged by ?) 
Henderson to Afton Water and a nearly as good Of a’ the 
airts, both splendidly sung; on 3605 Dae ye mind o’ lang, 
lang syne ? the tune of which turns out to be John Peel, and 
The bonnie lass 0’ Ballochmyle (Jackson). All the accompani- 
ments are played well by Frederick Arthur. The recording of 
the piano on these and Mackay’s records is not quite up to the 
present norm. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


Keith Falkner (barytone). B3105 (10in., 3s.). This is a 
very fine record of a singer of very considerable achievement, 
and still greater promise. I think I found his diction a little 


indistinct on his first record ; this one is, almost throughout, 
a model of good diction. It contains Shepherd, see thy horse’s 


foaming mane and Had a horse, both from Korbay’s Hungarian 


Folk Songs collection. Korbay was a Hungarian who settled in 
London as a teacher at the R.A.M. He edited many of his 
native country’s folk-songs. These two are nobly tragic, very 
similar, and sung to the exclusion of others, but it is good to 
have them so well recorded, fora start. In the accompaniments 
Gerald Moore excels, as usual. : 


Elena Danieli (soprano). B3108 (10in., 3s.).  Massenet’s 
Elégie (Song of Mourning) and Braga’s Angel’s Serenade are 
sung (in passable English) with no great distinction—in fact, 
with practically no variation from a strong mezzo-forte. But 
Marjorie Hayward does, as always, play the violin obbligatos 
with distinction. 


Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). B3078 (l0in., 3s.). Of 
Cooper’s The man who brings the sunshine I may repeat what I 
said of a recent Eisdell record: it is a great thing to have 
such songs sung by a real singer. Indeed, this song seems 
healthy and rather attractive—for one hearing. The Smugglers 
(Popple) cut a very stagey figure after Dawson’s other smugglers 
of a month or two ago. His diction gets just a little more 
precarious. 


Mavis Bennett (soprano). B3095 (10in., 3s.). Mavis Bennett 
here sings two old drawing-room ballads—Forster’s Mifanwy 
and Carew’s Love’s a merchant. Her diction is not clear. 


Stuart Robertson (bass-barytone) and Chorus. B3082 
(10in., 3s.). This record is even better than the similar one 
(of Clementine, etc.—B 2992) which appeared a few months ago, 
because the songs give a little extra scope. No higher recom- 
mendation could be given than I intend by this. The songs here 
are: The Mermaid and Polly Wolly Doodle (both arranged by 
“W. H. M.”) and Little Brown Jug and The Three Crows 
(both arranged by Eastburn). 


COLUMBIA. 


William Heseltine (tenor). 5508 (10in., 3s.). This well- 
known tenor has gone back to his faulty breathing and conse- 
quent, almost continuous, unsteadiness. He sings here Tosti’s 
Parted and The Irish Emigrant (Dufferin and Barker). This 
second song is of the nineteenth-century sentimental pseudo- 
Irish type. Is the suggestion of The girl I left behind me inten- 
tional? There is a better record of it this month (Sterno). 
The orchestral accompaniments are quite good, but hardly 
necessary. 


Norman Allin (bass). 9874 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This is Allin’s 
re-recording of a song that he has sung probably oftener than 
any other, Loewe’s strong, if very un-Scottish, setting of the 
words of the Scottish ballad Edward. Allin is in good voice, 
which can be taken as full recommendation. This time he puts 
with it Glinka’s Midnight Review (well accompanied by 
orchestra, and sung in English). I hardly feel he makes this 
live—certainly not as Chaliapine does. But he gives his dignity 
of voice and style, and makes thereby the best English version 
yet recorded. 


Raymond Newell (barytone). 5527 (10in., 3s.). This is a 
lively record of the humorous old English song (I think a 
folk-song), I married a wife, and with chorus and orchestra 
an arrangement by Goodhart of the Eton Boating Song. The 
performance of this is good enough for it to be acceptable, 
but not as good as that of Etonians themselves (H.M.V.). 


Men’s Quartet. 5526 (10in., 3s.). This is one of the gramo- 
phone companies’ surprise items. No less formidable a quartet 
has been brought together than Hubert Eisdell, Heddle Nash, 
Dennis Noble, and Norman Allin; and a string quartet has 
been added. The music undertaken is I know of two bright 
eyes (Clutsam) and also Meet me by moonlight, unaccompanied 
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(arr. J. Batten). The waste is beyond a joke. However, the 
performance has all the solemnity which no doubt seemed 
fitting. 


Master Trevor Schofield (treble). 5528 (10in., 3s.). This 
record seems to me like a bad dream. This boy sings soubrette 
songs like a soubrette. Perhaps we may take it we have 
reached rock bottom ; the only fear is that we may stay there 
for a while yet. This boy’s songs are Pierrot at the Dance and 
A song of long ago. 


HOMOCHORD. 


Archibald Winter (tenor). D1379 (10in., 2s. 6d.). It is 
surprising if this is, as it seems to be, the first attempt to put 
Comfort ye and Every valley (from Handel's Messiah) on a 
ten-inch disc. The difference in price is considerable between 
any twelve-inch record and this, which is perhaps worth the 
half-crown. The pace at which Comfort ye is taken is evident 
in the fact that it goes on one ten-inch side not merely comfort- 
ably, but with a lot to spare ! Winter’s diction is clear, but his 
vowels are very bad here. A piano solo accompaniment would 
be better than this hybrid. 


Thorpe Bates (barytone). D1378 (10in., 2s. 6d.). This is 
probably the best record of Wolseley Charles’s Cloze Props, 
and for some exciting acceleration the best of Katie Moss’s 
The Floral Dance, that conventionalisation of the Cernish 
folk-dance and folk festival, the Helston Furry. 


Leonard Gowings (tenor). D1377 (10in., 2s. 6d.). I have 
seldom heard such a change in a singer as this. Homochord 
again earn congratulations. Gowings is now really virile, and 
might become a tenor of real importance. His Dolorosa is 
remarkable, for what the song is. He makes it sound like 
Coleridge-Taylor ; certainly it is Montague Phillips’s best song 
yet. Aitken’s Sigh no more, ladies he takes very slowly indeed ; 
it certainly takes on a certain nonchalance. But this setting 
palls, and it is more than time that the still better older 
settings had their fair turns. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Foster Richardson (bass). 5393 (10in., 2s. 6d.). This is a 
first-rate record, for those whom the songs interest. Foster 
Richardson sings Sanderson’s Friend o’ mine with little or none 
of the usual absurd little rushes, and this song has at any rate 
enough character to bear undistorted rhythmic treatment. 
Nutting’s Through the sunrise is of the same type as Friend 
o” mine, but perhaps has a little more genuine meaning. There 
are fairly effective accompaniments for small orchestra. 


BROADCAST. 


Martin Howard (tenor). 440 (Sin., ls. 3d.). Martin Howard 
is really excellent in Where my caravan has rested (Lohr) and 
almost as good in I'll sing thee songs of Araby (Clay). 
Whether he has the personality and training for better songs 
it is impossible to judge. His diction is only just good enough. 
A small orchestra accompanies adequately. 


DECCA. 


Harold Foster (barytone). F1517 (10in., 2s.).. Harold Foster 
is surely a bass? He certainly has true bass quality, which is 
valuable enough to be given full credit. What else he has one 
cannot judge here, as he sings only Stonecracker John (Coates) 
and The Emigrant (Fothergill). 


STERNO. 


Walter Dalby (tenor). 198 (10in., 1s. 6d.). I prefer this 
record of The Irish Emigrant to Heseltine’s (Columbia), and 
Dalby sounds like an Irishman, too. He also gives what is 
probably the best eighteen-penny record of Drink to me only. 


WINNER (EDISON BELL). 


Wilfrid Hudson (tenor). 4938 (10in., 2s.). This is a better 
record in English of Schubert’s Serenade than many a mucln 
more expensive. It is almost certainly the best at the price. 
It is sung with an effective accompaniment of (I think) piane 
trio. With it is Mary of Allendale (old English, arr. Lane 
Wilson), well sung. 


REGAL. 


Gertrude Johnson (soprano). 
certainly a noteworthy bargain : 


G9300 (10in., 2s. 6d.). This is 
the Jewel Song (from Gounod’s 


Faust) and the Waltz Song from Tom Jones (Edward 
German), with their full orchestral accompaniments welf 
played. Criticism is not difficult, but unnecessary. The 


Jewel Song starts straight off with the waltz, which is taken. 
exceptionally quickly —rather too quickly. 
C. M. CRABTREE, 








CHORAL 
COLUMBIA. 


The St. George’s Singers, unaccompanied. 9876 (12in., 
4s. 6d.) and 5546 (10in., 3s.).. If we cannot have the English 
Singers these records must be regarded as (together with » 
very few others) the most important vocal records being issued- 
It seems certain (though I do not know at the moment of 
writing) that these are singers of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
Dr. Fellowes, the organist and choirmaster, is, of course, 
responsible for the monumental edition of the sixteenth-century 
English Madrigal School; and these singers are systematically 
recording examples of his great edition—with style, moreover, 
which seems to show clearly the influence of Dr. Fellowes. 
Diction needs improving, but copies of the music ean be had 
from Stainer and Bell at twopence or threepence each. Ox. 
9876 are the well-contrasted Lightly she whipped (Mundy), 
Sister, awake (Thomas Bateson), and Ah! dear heart, in which, 
to Donne’s lovely poem, Orlando Gibbons reaches his usual 
heights. Both sides of 5546 are occupied by Byrd’s exquisite 
Lullaby, my sweet little baby—never sung more delicately. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


The Choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, unaccompanied. 
B3013 (10in., 3s.). For the first record of the Choir of St- 
Paul’s, Tehaikovsky’s anthem, Angels ever loving is disappoint- 
ing, even if good, and fairly well sung. With it on this record 
is Charles Wood’s Hail, gladdening Light. This is one ef the 
greatest pieces of English church music since Byrd’s, but it 
does not receive anything near full justice, and has in fact 
been far better performed for Columbia by the Choir of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. Why could we not have some other 
Charles Wood ? 


BROADCAST. 


The City Temple Choir, with organ. 5099 (10in., 2s.). This- 
choir follows up its remarkable records of parts of Stainer’s 
Crucifixion with one of the very best hymn records I have 
ever heard. The hymns are Praise my soul, the King of Heaven 
(to Goss’s tune, and a contrast unfavourable to the Temple 
Choir’s record of the same hymn) and Onward, Christian 
Soldiers (Sullivan’s tune). The conductor, Vincent Thomas, 
must again be congratulated, ana the organist, J. Martim 
Fearn, is excellent. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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BAND RECORDS 


I often quarrel with Mr. B. Walton O’Donnell and the 
B.B.C. Wireless Military Band about their interpretations and 
sometimes find fault with the recording of this band, because 
of the excessive reverberation, but of their choice of music | 
am a consistent admirer. No other band goes so far off the 
beaten track to discover arrangements for military bands of 
attractive morsels for our delectation. This month we have 
the Dance of the dwarfs from Grieg’s Lyric Suite. Surely the 
correct title of this movement from the suite is ‘* March of the 
dwarfs’’ and not ‘‘ Dance of the dwarfs’’ as printed on the 
label and in the catalogue. At all events, whatever the 
correct title, Fred Godfrey has made an excellent arrange- 
ment of this music and the playing is excellent. The reverse 
of this record (Col. 9845) is occupied by Scharwenka’s Polish 
Dance No. 1, arranged by Dan Godfrey, Junr., and here I 
must complain once again against such unwarrantable liberties 
being taken with both tempo and rhythm as to make this 
graceful dance a mere travesty of its real self. The only 
direction I can think of which would justify such playing as this 
is tempo rubato con violenza ! 


The H.M.V. contribution this month is very slight, consisting 
of a solitary record containing Drigo’s Valse des Alouettes 
and Gung’l’s Amoretten Tanze played by the Coldstream 
Guards Band (B3096). The former is uninteresting, even in 
the opinion of the band to judge by the playing, but the latter 
is very jolly and is splendidly played and recorded. 


But for the fact that it contains that perennial weed, In a 
Monastery Garden, and Ben Hur, a dull pageant-like march 
by G. W. Byng, I should be able to recommend the latest 
twelve-inch Zonophone record (A365) wholeheartedly. The 
recording is excellent and the National Military Band are at 
the top of their form. A far more interesting record by the 
same band and from the same company is No. 5391, which 
contains Doppler’s Forward March and Brepsant’s Belphegor 
March. 


Among the cheaper records the best are two Broadcast records 
(one small and one large) made by the Life Guards Band 
in both of which the recording has a richness and fulness worthy 
of comparison with many of the dearer records. The larger 
record contains Suppé’s Morning, noon and night Overture 
(5097) and the smaller record contains Ganne’s Marche Lorraine 
and Teike’s Old Comrades March (442). 


The first Dominion military band record to come my way is 
good value for one and threepence though the reeds are over- 
weighted by the brass. Lights Out March is played by the 
American Military Band and Up the Street March is played by 
the Capitol Regimental Band (A173). These two bands, by 
the way, sound suspiciously alike and are both small in size. 


Sterno records—I am speaking, of course, of military band 
records—sound to me as if they were made by the old system of 
recording. Within these limits the two newest, which contain 
William Tell Overture played by the Majestic Military Band 
(195). ‘‘ The Father of Victory March” played by the 
Royal Military Band and Sowvenirs of Switzerland, a trumpet 
solo, played by Sergeant Leary (196) are passable. Ganne’s 
famous march ‘“ Le Pére la Victoire’? seems to be fated to 
be labelled wrongly whether in the original French or in an 
English translation ! W.A.C. 


SOME IMPORTED RECORDS 


No one who has attended a recital by Moritz Rosenthal 
can have failed to lament his absence from the gramophone 
catalogues. The omission was recently remedied and 
on Electrola E.J.329, 12 in., Paraphrase on the Blue 
Danube (Strauss-Rosenthal) is to be found a tribute to 
his ravishing touch and general pianistic genius. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men! The King of Pianists,” said Richter,. when presenting 
Rosenthal to the Queen’s Hall orchestra in 1895; and if 
Richter’s evidence need support, the testimony of Rubinstein ; 
**T never knew what technique was till I heard Rosenthal,’ 
may be adduced. But Rosenthal’s genius transcends mere 
technique. His thrilling interpretations based on a technical 
mastery which is astounding in its ease and fluency are the 
expression of a personality, in which intellect and emotion are 
perfectly poised. Born in Lemberg, in 1862, Rosenthal 
became one of Liszt’s most famous pupils and has been called 
the superman of pianists. He is a Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy and, further, a great wit, as, when attacking the 
traditional school of virtuosi, he referred to their ‘ affected 
affectation and unbounded narrowness.” Hearing is believing,. 
however, and anyone who gets this record cannot fail to be 
entranced with its pyrotechnical brilliance. It is a worthy 
exhibit of Rosenthal’s tremendous virtuosity. None can play 
a waltz as he can, and only Pachmann can rival the silkem 
softness of his pianissimo. This record is a golden shower 
of arabesques, a musical set-piece of flaming hues, lambent and. 
fiickering with a framework of waltz-rhythms. I have dealt 
with it at length because it is an event in the gramophone- 
world. Polydor 22173 10in. is the Finale to Act 2 of Die- 
Fledermaus (Berlin State Opera Co.). This record is one of 
joyous animation, deliciously rendered with the lovely tenor 
solo, Bruderlein, Schwesterlein, on the second side. The 
record is a tempting fragment of the greatest of light operas, 
the complete recording of which is overdue. 


Another disc, Polydor 95112, 12in., (6s. 6d.), gives Claude 
Arrau playing the amazing Islamey Fantasia of Balakireff, 
perhaps the most difficult work in the whole of pianoforte- 
literature. It is a kind of musical embodiment of the clash: 
of force and matter, a restless, whirring pursuit of the impossible, 
a battle wherein atoms and electrons get to blows. Or it might 
stand for a musical snapshot of light in action. If you like 
the idea, you will enjoy this remarkable work, but don’t expect 
the usual impedimenta of music—themes, second subjects, etc. ; 
this is music to beguile mental giants! 


The operas of Offenbach (1819-80), son of a Jewish Cantor,- 
form an enchanting bodega of light refreshment to the musical 
palate and besides the famous Tales of Hoffmann the Offenbach 
cellar holds out a tempting array of such inducements, from 
sparkling wines to stimulating cocktails. A tempting example 
is to be found on Polydor 27080, being a Fantasia on the 
opera Bluebeard, one of the half-century of light operas written 
by Offenbach. Vivacious tunes alternate with suave melodies, 
of a more serious character, such as the charming solo for 
*cello on the second side. Lovers of light music will have a great 
treat in this record. On Polydor 19900 is Flotow’s overture, 
Stradella, a superb record played by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Flotow (1812-83) would by now have become a 
musical antique, were it not for his two operas, Martha and 
Stradella, on which his slender title to immortality must be 
based. Martha is still played by provincial companies, but 
Stradella received its first and last English performance in 
1846 and the overture is the only part of the organism to show 
signs of life. Nevertheless Flotow’s melodic and dramatic 
powers were by no means insignificant, as can be seen from 
this overture. A solemn melody occupies the first side and the 
second contains some vivid and dramatic music. The playing 
makes the record well worth adding to one’s list of overtures. 

RicuHaRD HOtt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


There are very few novelties this month, but perhaps we are 
still getting the remnants of last season rather than the first- 
fruits of post-holiday energy. Grainger’s Handel in the Strand 
has long been wanted, but the Victor Olof Sexiet is a small 
combination to tackle it, though they are as deft as ever 
(Parlo. R429, 3s.). On the reverse is Grainger’s Molly on 
the shore: worth getting. So too is a Viennese waltz medley 
(Carl Robrecht) finely played by the Dajos Bela Orchestra 
(Parlo. E10900, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra have made what seems to me a triumphant ‘‘ come- 
back ”’ in a very sensitive Pagliacci Selection (H.M.V. C1735, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Noack’s The Dance of the Dwarfs is a novelty, to be sure, 
played by Bernardo Gallico and his Orchestra (Col. 9879, 
12in., 4s. 6d.) with admirable attack ; but it is backed by the 
childish The Clock is Playing (Blaauw), and there is too much 
recording echo. I much prefer the Debroy Somers Band in an 
honest-to-goodness Lionel Monkton Memories (Col. 9881, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) and Paul Rubens Memories and Ivan Caryll Memories 
(Col. 9882). These were certainly worth doing. 


Albert W. Ketelbey conducts a concert orchestra in his 
oriental phantasy, In a Chinese Temple Garden (Col. 9859) 
and accompanies Albert Sandler in violin solos of his Algerian 
Scene and The Phantom Melody (Col. 9863). The gong in the 
former dise is finely recorded. All Ketelbey’s melodies are 
phantom melodies, and these will haunt the ears of millions 
most benevolently. 


The latest tune from the Continent, In a little café, is not 
very impressive as played by the Pavilion Lescaut Tango 
Orchestra (Parlo. R411, 3s.), and I doubt whether it will 
become the rage over here. When are we to get Vier Worte 
which travellers say is the good tune in Germany ? 

The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet play arrangements of Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances in A minor and (the better-known) D major 
(Col. 5529, 3s.) and the Venetian Players Massenet’s Elégie and 
Londonderry Air (Regal G9396, 2s. 6d.). Both are comme 
et comme ¢a. 


Hungarian music is rather the vogue just now, and Barnabas 
von Géezy and his Orchestra, whose playing is said to have 
attracted the attention of the Prince of Wales, have made a 
characteristic Hungarian folk song potpourri (Parlo. R424, 
3s.). A Selection of Hebrew melodies (arr. Saunders) and 
Padilla’s El Relicario are to the credit of the De Groot Trio 
(H.M.V. B3107, 3s.), while De Groot and his Orchestra are 
content to play Sleepy Valley and the Bitter sweet waltz (H.M.V., 
B3102, 3s.). <A Bitter sweet selection (Noel Coward) is to be 
had on Columbia 9782 (12in., 4s. 6d.) by Ray Starita and his 
Ambassadors Band and on Broadcast Twelve 5101 (2s.) by 
Bidgood’s Symphonic Dance Band— both good at the 
price. 


Lotter’s Oriental Fantasy, Zishma El (God has heard) is 
new to the gramophone, but not a great acquisition. It is 
played by the New Margate Concert Orchestra (Winner 4940, 
2s.), conducted by Herbert Lodge who also conducts the 
Margate Municipal Orchestra in a cheap record of Finck’s 
Waldteufel Memories (Dominion A172, Is. 3d.). From 
Liverpool we get Jules Gaillard and his Orchestra, who were 
worth recording in Iris and I love the tango (Parlo. E6159, 
2s. 6d.) and then burst out unnecessarily into La Bohéme 
(E6200) and Oarmen (E6201) selections: the Scala Salon 
Orchestra similarly cut no newice with a Madame Butterfly 
Selection (Winner 4941, 2s.). On the other hand another 
recording of Strauss’s Die Fledermaus Overture, by the National 
Symphony Orchestra (Zono. A366, 12in., 4s.) is worthy of 
special praise, and still more so is the enterprise of a Viennese 


Orchestra in playing the Marriage of Figaro Overture on 
one side of a Is. 6d. dise (Piccadilly 338) and cynically coupling 
it with The Frog King’s Parade March. 


There is no need to refer again to the good playing of the 
Salon Orchestra, this month in If I had you and Deep Night 
(H.M.V. B3074, 3s.), and of the Zonophone Salon Orchestra 
which re-records d’Hardelot’s Because and Léhr’s Where my 
caravan has rested (Zono. 5403, 2s. 6d.). But equally good are 
Reginald King and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B3148, 3s.) in a 
topical Say it with Song Selection. 


R. Arnold Greir makes a success of the Prize Song from 
Meistersinger on a grand organ (Zono. 5405, 2s. 6d.) but is nearly 
defeated in an attempt on the Rienzi Overture. There are over 
a dozen cinema organ records in my heap of almost equal 
adequacy andimbecility: the tunes are not worth mentioning, 
but each organist has his fervent admirers no doubt, so I give 
the names of competitors :—Jesse Crawford, Leslie James, 
R. E. McPherson and Edward O’Henry (H.M.V.), Leo le Sieur 
(Imperial), Alex Taylor (Decca), Herbert Griffiths (Broadcast), 
C. D. Smart (Radio and Winner), Jean de Paye (Dominion), 
Lew White and Eddie Dunstedter (Brunswick), Pattman and 
Terance Casey (Columbia). 


Carroll Gibbons and his Playmates—what a droll of aname !— 
are excellent in Mean to me and Reaching for someone, both 
good tunes (H.M.V. B3110, 3s.); but the other solo pianists, 
Jean Paques (Winner 4932, 2s.) and even Arthur Schutt (Parlo. 
R412, 3s.) are merely jugglers, and Patricia Rossborough 
now thrashes duets with Ivor Denis (Decca F1510, 2s.), which 
is a pity. 


C. Viladescu the cymbalom virtuoso makes an attractive 
record of Hungarian tzigane song and dance and—would you 
believe it ?—the Tartini-Kreisler Variations (Decca F1509, 
2s.). This deserves a paragraph to itself. 


I rather like Louis Revel in mandoline solos of JWice on the 
keys and Mandolinata, two of de Pietro’s pieces (Piccadilly 
339, 1s. 6d.), but Henry Whitter in harmonica solos of his own 
devising (Zono 5400, 2s. 6d.) merely stuns me. So does 
Clifford E. Ball in carillon solos recorded at the Croydon Bell 
Foundry (Col. 5531, 3s.).. The Brothers Devey, on the other 
hand, are really rather amusing in an accordion trio of Suppé’s 
Light Cavalry Overture (Regal G9397, 2s. 6d.). The centenary 
celebrations of the birth of the accordion take place this 
year. 


The Sterno Sketch Company is well recorded in Peter Perkins 
at the races (Sterno 201, 1s. 6d.), the realism of the crowd 
obscuring the high lights of the sketch. 

PEPPERING. 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


One of the very best discs is that by Maurice Chevalier in 
Wait till you see ma cherie and It’s a habit of mine (H.M.V. 
B3089). These are both from the film ‘* Innocents of Paris,’’ 
in which he plays the leading part so successfully. His many 
admirers will be glad to learn of another Jack Smith record. 
The songs are From sunrise to sunset and To be in love (H.M.V. 
B3090), and they are sung in the delightful manner to which 
we have become so accustomed. Johnny Marvin sings Some 
sweet day and is joined by Ed Smalle in Why did you leave me? 
(H.M.V. B3091). These are both American “‘ sweet melody ” 
numbers and it depends upon your taste whether you will 
enjoy this dise or not. Unlucky number thirteen and Serenade 
are good contrasting numbers for Gracie Fields, and I have no 
hesitation in recommending the record to all those who enjoy 
this clever comedienne (H.M.V. B3104). 


I am becoming exceedingly tired of Do something, but it iS 
given a first-class rendering by The Sunshine Boys (Col. 5524), 
who do I’m crooning a tune about June on the back. Unless 
I am mistaken, Eddie Walters makes his gramophone début 
with What did ja wanna make me love you for? and Goodness 
gracious Gracie (Col. 5517). His start is so good that I eagerly 
await further issues. A disappointment is caused by Layton 
and Johnstone’s issues in this mid-September list. Their singing 
is as good as ever, but the choice of songs is not too happy with 
the exception of I’m all a-twitter (Col. 5514). However, when 
you consider their enormous output, it is not altogether 
surprising that they should hit on dull numbers every now and 
then. Meanwhile we can offer our congratulations to Florence 
Oldham for another good disc, this time I’m perfectly satisfied 
and Tell me more about love (Col. 5513). As for George Dewey 
Washington, he contrives to shout his way through That’s 
what I call Heaven and Down among the sugar-cane most 
effectively (Col. 5516). 

There are two records in the mid-September Parlophone list 
that are so good that it is difficult to say which is the better. 
I shall decide in favour of Leslie Hutchinson, who makes the 
most delectable disc of Huggable, kissable you and Now I’m 
in love (R.416). The second is Sophie Tucker in I ain’t taking 
orders from no one. She and her pianist, Ted Shapiro, are so 
good that they entirely make up for the very bad reverse side, 
Fred Hall’s Sugar Babies in a thoroughly tiresome Come on 
baby (R.412). H.M.YV. have also two excellent discs by Sophie 
Tucker singing the four songs from “‘ Honky Tonk”’ (B.3131 
and B.3132). The sense of rhythm she conveys takes one’s 
breath away. Lily Lapidus is not quite in the same class as 
Sophie Tucker, but she makes a very good thing of Am I blue? 
and He’s a good man to have around (R.414). What are you 
going to do about Mary? and Outside are both the right kind of 
song for North and South, and they acquit themselves with 
credit (R.413), and the Three Australian Boys are perfectly 
sound in I’m perfectly satisfied and Home in Maine (R.417). 
As for Bob Fisher, he is no better and no worse in The hollow 
of a hill and Welcome home (R.415). 


Zonophone are very lucky to be able to retain Douglas Byng 
in their list, and I always wonder why he has not been 
promoted to the plum label of H.M.V. I should have thought 
that he was much more likely to be popular with those who 
regularly buy H.M.V. records than those who patronise the 
more economical but excellent discs of the former company. 
However, the fact remains that nobody sings a “risky ”’ song 
better than he does and She may be all that’s wonderful and 
Sex appeal Sarah are in the true tradition (Zono. 5407). 
Barnacle Bill the sailor is proving most successful, and I know 
of no version that has appealed to me more than that by 
Bud Billings on Zono. 5399. That songs are of the greatest 
importance to the popular singer is proved by Solemn and Gay, 
who are quite appetising in Huggable, Kissable you and I’m 
perfectly satisfied (Zono. 5394) and very flavourless in Tho’ 
my Castles tumble down and My idea of Paradise (Zono. 5395). 


The best of four songs by Maurice Elwin is Am I blue? on 5396, 
but I have no doubt that the film, ‘‘ Syncopation,”’ will account 
for large sales of 5397, as it contains I'll always be in love 
with you. I shall pass over Maurice J. Gunsky (5398) as my 
opinion of his singing is still the same, and this brings me to 
something much more cheerful in the shape of Clarkson Rose 
in two good music hall numbers, Better than nothing at all 
and Single and married (Zono. 5406). Finally, Jimmie Rodgers 
gives us some more of his yodelling on No. 5401. The Homo- 
chord list, which belongs to the same category as Zonophone, 
is not nearly so long, but it contains two pleasant discs by 
Barry Thomas. ‘These are Mean to me and Parted on D1391 
and Take your to-morrow and I’m just in the mood to-night on 
D1389. Al Sims is again in form in There’s the one for me and 
My ideal (D1388), but Julian Lester I found rather moderate 
in Honey and In the moonlight (D1387). 


Waley Heath has made a good double for Sterno of Mean 
tome and I’m just in the mood to-night (199), whilst our yodelling 
friend, Harry Wulson, is to be heard again on Sterno 200. 
I am very glad to be able, for the first time, to warmly commend 
a disc by Leslie Sarony. What are you going to do about Mary 
(Imp. 2121) is really good comedy stuff. Irving Kaufmann 
and Rodman Lewis are responsible for My mother’s eyes and 
I'll always be in love with you respectively on Imperial 2122, 
and Pat O’Dell will no doubt be popular in I’m perfectly 
satisfied and Let me dream in your arms again on Imp. 2120. 
I found the two Piccadilly records that were sent me rather 
disappointing. However, such good things have been done 
by this company lately that it is certain to be only a momentary 
lapse. Numerous versions of topical songs are to be found in 
the Radio list, but none of these reaches a very high standard. 
The best is Stanley Kirby in Weary River and My mother’s eyes 
(1235), with Chris Hall a close second in You wanted someone 
to play with and My Ideal (1233). For the rest I shall mention 
Walter Miller in Jeannine and When summer is gone (973) as 
worth a trial. Elsie Carlisle makes a most welcome reappear- 
ance in the Dominion list in Mean to me and Tell me more 
about love (A168), which is a real snip at one and threepence. 
Quite good too is Phil Arnold in Do something, in which he is 
better than Vernon Wallace in I always wanted to call you 
sweetheart on the reverse side (A169). 


On the small Broadcasts Dorrie Dene is refreshing in I may 
be a lady and And he likes it (438), and there is an excellent 
record of Old-time popular songs by unnamed performers (441). 


LATE ARRIVALS. 


In addition to the ‘“‘ Bitter Sweet ’”’ records reviewed last 
month, H.M.V. have now issued a twelve-inch disc of Peggy 
Wood and George Metaxa singing Dear litile café and I'll see 
you again (C.1746), both of which possess a considerable amount 
of charm. Gene Austin makes a good record of Maybe! who 
knows and I’ve got a feeling I’m falling (B.3117), in which he 
is admirably assisted by the accompanying orchestra. Of the 
four songs by Johnny Marvin I prefer Singin’ in the rain on 
B.3130, but I am sure the success of this October list will be 
Gracie Fields and Archie Pitt in Cute little flat ; with Gracie alone 
in When you've gone, on the back (B.3134). 


It is so nice to see the name of Ukulele Ike in the Columbia 
bulletin again. Singing in the rain gives him an opportunity to 
make those delicious throat noises which made his name. Orange 
blossom time is in a more sentimental vein (Col. 5559). Layton 
and Johnstone are rather late with Don’t hold everything and 
That's what I call heaven (Col. 5536), and I thought the recording 
rather harsh, but it may be only my copy. Leslie Sarony seems 
to pop up everywhere, for I have a strong suspicion he sings 
Get up nice and early in the morning as well in Jack Hylton’s 
record. The other song, That’s my fascination, is rather 
pointless (Col. 5552). The Tampa Blue Artistes have Rex 
Irving as their singer this time, and he puts over a couple of 
sentimental numbers, Why can’t you ? and Used to you (Parlo. 
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R.428). Murray Stewart is unfortunate in his choice of songs 
(Parlo. R.431), but in the red label half-crown section Phil 
Pavey has made the most successful yodelling record as yet. 
The songs are Prairie Blues and Broncho Bustin’ Blues 
(Parlo. E.6207). It is most unfortunate that a good number 
like I’m in seventh heaven (Parlo. E.6203) should have to be 
paired with such a bad one as Little pal and many good dance 
records had to be dismissed for this very reason. Charles W. 
Hamp makes a brave effort in both. Still another Barnacle 
Bill, this time from Regal and exceedingly well sung by the 
Pearce Brothers (G.9410). A warm welcome will be extended, 
I’m sure, to the gramophone reappearance of Lily Morris in two 
priceless songs, Since mother’s been a lady and That's where the 
soldiers go (G.9405). Rudy Vallee, ably assisted by His 
Connecticut Yankees, makes a big success with Caressing you 
and You'll do it some day, so why not now (G.9400). The rest 
of the Regals are of the Gunsky sort, and I have no doubt they 
wil! sell in their thousands whatever my private opinion. As 
for the excellently recorded Winners, Stanley Kirkby (4935) 
and Randolph Sutton (4934) present admirable light fare of 
the topical kind. 
T.M. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS RECORDED. 


The idea of getting a dozen well-known authors to read 
passages of their own works into the microphone, and to issue 
the records at 1s. 9d. each or the whole dozen in an album for 
a guinea, is an admirable one for which we must thank the 
Dominion people. The results are interesting. Authors are 
evidently not very good judges of the best six minutes’ reading 
that can be extracted from their books ; nor are they invariably 
capable of conveying to the listener the full sense of what they 
write. Miss Rose Macaulay, for instance, might easily cool 
the enthusiasm of admirers of her poems, and Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, Mr. Temple Thurston, Mr. Ian Hay, and Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs have contrived somehow to remove nearly all 
vestiges of life and humour from passages which most of us 
have probably read with genuine enjoyment. Mr. Hugh 
Walpole is portentously ineffective in a passage from Winters- 
moon, but Mr. de Vere Stacpoole is easily the worst of the bunch. 
On the other hand, Miss Rebecca West (B.12) reads with great 
taste a dainty ironic fragment from Harriet Hume ; Mr. Alfred 
Noyes (B.8) manages to evoke a real picture and a real rhythm 
out of his ballad, The Highwayman ; Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
(B.6) gives a shortened version of that remarkable opening 
chapter of No Other Tiger with the skill that betrays the trained 
actor, and with the same unobtrusive skill our Editor, Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie (B.5) has chosen one of his best short 
scenes, of Mrs. Pottage from Rogues and Vagabonds, and read 
it with gusto. The honours must go to these five. 


The recording is apparently truthful. 
PEPPERING. 
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THIS AUTUMN’S DANCES. 


VERY representative gathering of teachers met on 
Aes 14th at the Queen’s Hotel, Leicester Square, for the 
second informal Ballroom Teachers Conference. Among 
other points it was agreed that the fox-trot, quickstep, valse. 
tango and blues are the standard dances, and that certain 
simple basic steps of these dances should be standardised and 
taught by all teachers, in order to make ballroom dancing 
both simpler and more enjoyable for the beginner and amateur. 
There was a decline in the popularity of dancing last season, 
undoubtedly caused by the number of complicated steps and 
so-called ** new dances,” invented and boomed by individual 
teachers. These were brought out in rapid succession, and 
nearly all proved complete failures. This naturally caused the 
public, especially those who had troubled to take lessons in 
them, to lose confidence and interest. The teachers of dancing 
have now resolved to introduce only one new dance each 
season and to teach only one version. The dance which was 
demonstrated at the conference, and received with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm and applause by all present as the new 
dance for the autumn season, was the “ six-eight.’’ All agreed 
to do their best to encourage and popularise it, and to teach 
the four simple basic steps on which the dance is built. 

It is a straightforward lively dance, written to the bright. 
spirited rhythm of six-eight time. It can be danced to any 
music in six-eight time, which is a great advantage, as there: 
are already many good tunes in existence, several of which are: 
already recorded. The Columbia have brought out four good 
six-eight records this month. Shinaniki Da and Casabianca, 
played by Debroy Somers’ Band, and Dada! Dada! and 
One and one are two, played by Ray Starita and his Ambassadors 
Band. Dites-moi ma mére, by Maurice Yvain, which is sung: 
by Maurice Chevalier in the film ‘‘ Innocents of Paris,” is am 
excellent tune for the new dance. 

Another point in favour of the six-eight is that it is a very 
suitable dance for the small crowded floors from which 
fashionable London suffers. The Press have already given 
a good deal of attention to this dance, and the whole of the 
teaching profession is behind it, so we can only wish good 
luck to the six-eight in the autumn season. 

CARMEL FERGUSSON, 


Misery Farm. 
Messrs. Keith Prowse have inspired the following letter from 
someone at Benoni :— 
“Dear Sir, ‘His Master’s Voice.’ 
Will you please so quickly with his Master's Voice, with 
a three records are the natives songs very nice. Double sided 
I am very wished with organ Record. I recover £2 0 © 
in Registered Mack haste Dear Sir for this ender week. 
Yours faithfully 
Yours Miserable person 


This wants some answering. From M—B—B—G.” 


South Place Sunday Concerts. 

After being without a permanent home for two seasons, 
the famous South Place concerts will be resumed this season 
at Conway Hall, their new home in Red Lion Square. The 
opening concert of the forty-fourth season is fixed for October 
6th and will be the 1,058th concert of the series. 

To help to defray the heavy building costs of the new concert 
hall, the Brosa String Quartet have very generously offered 
to give their services for three special concerts which will 
be held on Wednesday evenings, October 9th, 16th, and 23rd, 
at8p.m. In addition, Solomon, Mark Hambourg, and Harriet 
Cohen have also most kindly offered to collaborate. 

Single tickets of admission are 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 2s. 4d.. 
and tickets for the series are 15s., 9s., and 6s. Tickets and full 
programmes (free) can be obtained from Andrew E. Watson. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 
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DANCE NOTES 
By T. M. 


For some time now I have felt that the number of dance 
records issued every month has become so large that it is 
absolutely impossible to review them adequately in the space 
at my disposal. I have therefore decided to make a selection 
of some twenty records each month from the hundred or so 
that are submitted to me. These will be reviewed at greater 
length than was possible before, and I shall choose approxi- 
mately eight discs from the three-shilling section and six each 
from those priced above and below two shillings. I feel sure 
that this is the only possible way to deal with this ever-growing 
tide of recorded dance music. 


Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra: 
Laughing marionette (quick-step). Col. 5520, 3s. 

Both these numbers are finely orchestrated. S’posin’ has 
a delightfully easy rhythm and is chiefly notable for its effect 
as a whole. There is, however, an excellent saxaphone 
chorus in the middle of the record, and the singing of the 
vocalist is all that could be desired. The second tune is, 
-of course, a “‘toy’’ number and is given its appropriate 
rhythm. There is some excellent piano 
playing, and the precision of the brass 
‘section is worthy of special mention. 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra: Mother 
Goose Parade (quick-step) and Get up 
nice and early in the morning (quick-step). 
H.M.V. B.5685, 3s. 

The first is another ‘‘ toy’? number and 
‘is rendered in Hylton’s best music-hall 
«style. There is some very good singing by 
various members of the band, and the 
orchestration is full of clever little contrasts. 
‘The second opens with an amusing little 
piece of comedy and then develops into a 
‘thoroughly cheery tune, the comedy element 
-of which is not forgotten by the arranger. 


‘Miff Mole and his Little Molers: I’ve got a 
feeling I’m falling (fox-trot) and That’s 
a-plenty (quick-step). Parlophone R.421, 
3s. 


S’posin’ (fox-trot) and 


’ 


This is a record for the hot enthusiast 
and nobody else. I think the second side 
is the better of the two. Nearly every 
instrument does some wonderful things, but I award the palm 
to the clarinet for an excellent short solo. The trombone, as 
is only to be expected, is in great form on both sides of the 
disc. The arrangements are a trifle on the harsh side. 


‘Frankie Trumbauer and his Orchestra: Reaching for someone 
(fox-trot) and No-one can take your place (fox-trot). 
Parlophone R.420, 3s. 

This is a brilliant record. It is difficult to say to whom 
praise is most due, but I think possibly to the arranger or 
arrangers. It is advanced dance music, but simple enough to 
appeal to anyone who has an ear for melody. The talented 
orchestra do their part well, and the vocalist is a model which 
many bands should copy. Particularly attractive is the intro- 
duction to the first number. All who bought Whiteman’s 
Reaching for someone (reviewed last month) will find it worth 
their while to hear this version as well. 


Ambrose and his Orchestra: JI°ll see you again (waltz) and 
If love were all (fox-trot). Decca M.63, 3s. 

A typical production by this splendid band and distinguished 
by its good dancing rhythm and musicianship. The vocalist 
is the only weak part, comparatively speaking naturally. 
‘This is a record that should find its way into most dancing 
libraries. 





JACK HYLTON, 


Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra: Broadway baby dolls (fox-trot) 
and Wishing and waiting for love (fox-trot). H.M.V. B.5689. 


Both these numbers are from the new sound film “ Broadway 
Babies,” and they are well above the average of film songs. 
It is safe to phophesy a wide popularity for them and, in 
particular, for this record. Shilkret is in great form on both 
sides and gives a couple of full-blooded performances, with 
plenty of melody and rhythm. The orchestration of both is 
straightforward and there is an absence of unnecessary frills. 
The vocalist in the second number is a surprise. 


Ted Weems and his Orchestra: What a day (fox-trot) and 
Rudy Vallee’s Connecticut Yankees; S’posin’. H.M.V. 
B.5692. 

The excellence of this dise lies on the first side. Weems 
makes an invigorating reappearance, and the number has more 
fire and spark in it than any since Here comes my ball and chain. 
It is just the sort of record to get a party going. The clarinet 
must come in for special mention. Vallee’s S’posin’ is not in 
the same class as Whiteman’s, but he manages to get quite a 
lot of seductive singing off his chest. 


Ted Lewis and his Band: I’m walking around in a dream 
(blues) and Maybe, who knows (fox-trot). Col. 5540. 


If you have ever enjoyed a record by 
Lewis, you will want this one. No further 
description is necessary. 


Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians: 
Where the shy little violets grow (fox-trot) 


“and The Columbians : Pagan love waltz. 
Col. 5542. 

Lombardo’s Orchestra are in splendid 

form. Every instrument has its turn and 


there is some clever singing. The record is 
distinctly on the slow side, but it is well 
worth hearing. The waltz is not too good, 
but waltzes are so scarce this month that it 
will serve its purpose with those few who 
use their gramophone to dance to (a much 
smaller number than many people believe). 


Arthur Rosebery and his] Band: Fox Movi- 
etone Follies 1929 Selection. Parlophone 
R.425. 

This is not a dance record strictly speak- 
ing, but it will give you an enjoyable six 
minutes. The tunes from this film are 
as good as the film itself is bad. The performance by this 
first-class British band is all that could be desired. The 
arrangement is a thoroughly clever piece of work, and there 
is any amount of originality and colour. 


In addition to the above records the following (which all 
cost 3s.) are well worth hearing at your dealers :— 


Waring’s Pennsylvanians: To be in love (fox-trot) and Nat 
Shilkret’s Orchestra: Let me have my dreams (waltz). 
H.M.V. B.5679. 

Rudy Vallee and his Connecticut Yankees: The one in the 
world (fox-trot) and Herman Kennin’s Orchestra: Building 
a nest for Mary (fox-trot). H.M.V. B.5681. 

Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians: JI love to bumpity 
bump on a bumpy road with you (fox-trot) and Ben Selvin’s 
Orchestra: My sin (fox-trot). Col. 5521. 

Ray Starita’s Orchestra: I’m doing what I’m doing for love 
(fox-trot) and The Piccadilly Players: He’s a good man 
to have around. Col. 5523. 

Carolina Club Orchestra: Evangeline (waltz) and I’m just a 
vagabond lover (waltz). Parlo. R.422. 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra: This is heaven (fox-trot) and 
Pagan love song (waltz). H.M.V. B.5697. 
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The Piccadilly Players: 
Ray Starita’s Orchestra: 
(fox-trot) Col. 5539. 


Ipana Troubadours: 
trot) and Rose of Mandalay (fox-trot). 


Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra: I’m in seventh heaven (fox-trot) 
and Little pal (fox-trot). Col. 5544. 


Joe Venuti’s Concert Orchestra: 
trot) and Little pal (fox-trot). 


Kansas City Kitty (fox-trot) and 
That's what I call heaven 


To be in love, espesh’lly with you (fox- 
Col. 5541. 


I'm in seventh heaven (fox- 
o. R.427. 
Parlo. R.427 


The following are records recommended in the 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
class :-— 


Eugene Brockman and his Orchestra: Excuse me, lady (fox- 
trot) and I’m perfectly satisfied (fox-trot). Homochord 
D.1385, 2s. 6d. 


I have selected this record chiefly for the band’s performance 
in Excuse me, lady. It is particularly well balanced and shows 
up this combination in the best light. The arrangement is 
light and attractive and the vocal part well above the average. 
The other side is not as good, but is a perfectly sound per- 
formance. 


The Rhythmic Eight: Lady Divine (waltz) 


and Heigh ho, everybody (fox-trot). 
Zonophone 5408, 2s. 6d. 
The above band makes some of the 
pleasantest dance records. While never 


attempting anything elaborate or original, 
they play as easily and light-heartedly as 
one could wish. This is a perfect record in 
the simple style and both the tunes are well 
above the average. Neither side has any 
singing, which I find rather a relief. All 
this is helped by the splendid Zonophone 
recording. 


The Manhattan Melody Makers: Reaching for 
someone and not finding anyone there (Yale 
blues) and I get the blues when it rains > 
(fox-trot). Broadcast Twelve 2510, 2s. 


This Broadcast Twelve series can be con- 
fidently recommended to those who want 
a moderate-priced long-playing record. Both 
these numbers are good and are given 
straightforward renderings by a capable 
orchestra. The first is the best of the two and is in ex- 
cellent blues rhythm. The second is taken slightly on the 
fast side. 


Philip Lewis and his Orchestra: 
(fox-trot) and S’posin’ (quick step). 
blue label), 2s. 


Philip Lewis’s very excellent Decca recording combination 
have produced another nice double for the Decca light blue 
series. Nothing outstanding, but a thoroughly sound piece of 
work. The recording is as good as one could wish, and the 
two shillings asked for the disc will certainly not be thrown 
away. 


Hollywood Dance Orchestra: S’posin’ (fox-trot) and This is 
heaven (fox-trot). Edison Bell Winner 4936, 2s. 


These numbers make a good coupling and they are given 
good treatment of a simple order. The second is spoilt by 
some exceedingly bad singing, which is a pity, as the chorus 
in S’posin’ is quite nicely done. The number of good dance 
records spoilt by bad singing must total thousands by now. 


Imagination goes a long way 
Decea F.1513 (light 


Other good discs in this class are :— 


Arcadians Dance Orchestra: Hollow of the hill (fox-trot) and 
I'm perfectly satisfied (fox-trot). Zonophone 5411, 2s. 6d. 





JAY WILBUR, 


The Rhythmic Eight: My troubles are over (fox-trot) and You, 
just you (fox-trot). Zonophone 5409, 2s. 6d. 


Roylance and his Band: 
Hitting the ceiling (fox-trot). 

Nat Star’s Orchestra: 
D.1381, 2s. 6d. 


The Rhythmic Maniacs: 
and That’s you baby (fox-trot). 


Will Perry’s Orchestra: 


Sing a little song (fox-trot) and 
Homochord D.1384, 2s. 6d. 


Old time songs (medley). Homochord 


Building a nest for Mary (fox-trot) 
Decea F.1514, 2s. 


Underneath the Russian Moon (waltz) 
and Breakaway (fox-trot). Parlophone E.6197, 2s. 6d. 


Hal Swain and his Band: Mean to me (fox-trot) and Louise 
(fox-trot). Regal G.9407, 2s. 6d. 


The Midnight Minstrels: Huggable kissable you (quick step) 
and I’m perfectly satisfied (fox-trot). Regal G.9409, 2s. 6d. 


Alfredo and His Band: The sun is at my window (fox-trot) and 
I'd rather be blue (fox-trot). Edison Bell Winner 4939, 2s. 


From the records that are sold at less than 2s. I have 
selected the following :— 


Harry Hudson’s Melody Men: Sweet Music 
(fox-trot) and That’s the good old sunny 
south (fox-trot). Radio 1226, 1s. 3d. 


Old tunes, but remarkably well played and 
recorded. A splendid value-for-money double, 


Bernie Blake and his Orchestra: Sing a little 
love song (fox-trot) and Hitting the ceiling 
(fox-trot). Sterno 191, ls. 6d. 

A good sparkling double, well played and 
recorded. 

Sam Lanin’s Orchestra: 
Big City Blues (fox-trot). 

4 Is. 6d. 


Louise (fox-trot) and 
Imperial 2109, 


Ye This disc is extremely sound value, and it 
4 would receive favourable notice even if it was 
A : much higher priced. Lowise is a most attrac- 
M\ tive number and Lanin’s Orchestra gives a 
sound rhythmical performance. The second 
number could have been taken slower, but 
it makes a good slow fox-trot all the same. 
The arrangement is sufficiently clever to 
sustain one’s interest throughout. 


Vincent Richards and his Orchestra: Huggable kissable you 
(fox-trot) and Jay Wilbur and his Orchestra: Deep in the 
hollow of a hill (quick step). Dominion A.162, 1s. 3d. 


This record is chosen on account of the nice easy way in 
which the first number is played. The rhythm is good and the 
playing, if not outstanding, is pleasant all through. A safe 
verdict is, I think, that it is a nice slow fox-trot. The reverse 
side is a trifle too jerky and the arranger has been too fond of 
the sousaphone, though I think the fault is probably due to 
its position in regard to the microphone. 


The following are also worthy of attention :— 
The Rounders: Dolores (waltz) and Kansas Oity Kitty (fox- 
trot). Imperial 2110, 1s. 6d. 


Bidgood’s Broadcasters: Heigh ho, everybody, heigh ho! (fox- 
trot) and The Toymaker’s dream (fox-trot). Broadcast 423, 
Is. 3d. 

The Rhythmics: Memories of the Past (medley) and I’ll always 
be in love with you (waltz). Sterno 193, ls. 6d. 


The Plaza Band: Broken Promises (fox-trot) and Cute little 
flat (fox-trot). Radio 1230, 1s. 3d. 


Jay Wilbur and his Orchestra: Bitter sweet waltz and Deauville 
Dance Orchestra: Jericho (fox-trot). Dominion A.163. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Uprooted 


Duplication is to be deplored, but there is one thing that 
cannot be repeated in too many places in this number—that 
the London Offices of THE GRAMOPHONE have been moved to 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. A Vox has called, and we 
have followed it up Frith Street and round the Square. 


The Chance 

Price-cutting is also to be deplored, but it is equally important 
that all readers should make a note of the selling-off of books 
and N.G.S. records at very low prices as explained on p. 191. 
And will those who have already bought them at the published 
prices try not to grudge their fellows the chance of getting the 
same enjoyment at half the expense ? 


National Gramophonic Society 


The programme for this season’s recording is still under 
discussion by the Advisory Committee and the Secretary hopes 
to make an announcement in the next issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 


Gramophones in Church. 


Here is a chance for readers with experience to help one who 
has come to the end of his tether in devising programmes of 
sacred music suitable for gramophone recitals in his church, 
after Evening Service at Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide and 
the Harvest Festival. About ten “ sides ’’ are wanted for each 
programme—choral, organ, orchestral and solo voices. We 
shall be glad to forward any suggestions. 





Translations. 


One of our readers, inspired by his discovery of that invalu- 
able work in two volumes, ‘‘ Das Wort zum Lied,” has offered 
to send to any fellow-reader who requires them the German 
words of any lied with a rough English translation. He 
could also provide the Norwegian words of some of Grieg’s 
songs, and the French of some of Debussy’s. Letters addressed 
to “D. N. M., c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10A, Soho Square, 
London, W. 1,” will be forwarded. 


Chromograms. 

Over a year has passed since our Expert Committee 
gave a highly favourable opinion on the new Micro-Perophone 
Chromogram models, and nothing has happened in the mean- 
while to modify that opinion. On the contrary, progressive 
technical improvements have been made, and the new M.P. 
20A, in oak or mahogany, which has a crescent tone-arm, 
is a remarkable achievement at 12 guineas. We hope shortly 
to have one of these models installed at the London Office. 


Languages. 


From time to time it is advisable to remind our readers of the 
quite remarkable opportunities for learning foreign languages 
that the gramophone provides, in solitude or with friends, and at 
leisure. Besides the vast and specialised service that the Lingua- 
phone Institute offers in a dozen languages, supplemented by its 
own always entertaining monthly, The Linguist and Traveller, 
there is the monumental ‘‘ Colloquial French’ album of 
H.M.V., with a text-book compiled by M. Stéphan and Pro- 
fessor Daniel Jones of University College, London ; and now, 
as if to provide arf excuse for this paragraph, comes the welcome 
news that Messrs. Foyle and Co. have reduced the price of the 
Foylophone French Course to two guineas. 


At Last. 


No sooner had Mr. W. H. Tyler, of the Gramophone Shop in 
New York, returned from visiting us than he sent us advanced 
copies of the Encyclopedia of the World’s Best Recorded Music, 
a volume of over two hundred pages compiled by himself and 
his colleague, Mr. J. F. Brogan. All honour to the men who 
have at last done a job which everyone has shirked—ineluding 
ourselves. ‘‘ Every disc listed is electrically recorded,” and 
the catalogues of all American, British and Continental 
recording companies have been ransacked. The result is of 
incalculable value as a quick work of reference, and it was a 
good idea to add lists of miniature scores. Doubtless there are 
some slips and omissions which will transpire on a closer 
scrutiny ; but at the nominal price of 25 cents this well-printed 
volume will be welcomed in every home of the gramophone. 


Distribution. 


If only we had time to trace the distribution of Tak Gramo- 
PHONE, as the Sunday Pictorial analysts have done with their 
zone map, we should probably discover that there are groups of 
readers slowly leavening huge tracts of barbarians who have 
never seen a copy of THE GRAMOPHONE. Without advertising 
that is the way good things make progress. 

‘** When the Sunday Pictorial is utilised, however, a blanket 
effect is achieved which covers the whole country,’ says a 
note on the zone map. Luckily it is a perfectly dry blanket 
effect, to which our editor’s gramophone articles impart a 
sparkling Witney finish! The Pictorial covers, penetrates or 
smothers, 48-3 per cent. of the families in the London (12 miles 
radius) area; Hampshire and Sussex lead the counties with 
42-9 per cent. and 40-4 per cent. Scotland’s ‘‘ penetration 
factor ”’ is only 9-3 per cent. ! 


Chamber Music. 


Four years ago the sonata recitals that Ethel Bartlett and 
John Barbirolli gave in London created a sensation, and since 
that time their musical careers have taken them different ways 
and they have seldom played together. But John Barbirolli, 
as Mr. Perceval Graves told us last month, is first and foremost 
a ’cellist of rare distinction, and by one of the strokes of fortune 
that have blessed the N.G.S. from time to time he lately began 
again to play sonatas with Miss Bartlett for their personal 
enjoyment, and offered to record some Bach for the Society. 
Members can judge for themselves how lucky we have been to 
secure these records (133,134) of the ’Cello sonata in E major ; 
and they will also appreciate the three lovely old tunes arranged 
by Ethel Bartlett which fill the last side of 132. 


Professor Georges Pitsch. 


Our other N.G.S. ’cellist is a newcomer to the gramophone 
public, though he has made records for H.M.V., not yet issued. 
Georges Pitsch is a professor at the Royal Conservatoire at 
Brussels. He was born at Mons, and had the misfortune to 
be spending his holidays at his birthplace in August 1914, as a 
result of which he remained there during the whole of the 
German occupation, except for one furtive visit to England. 
He was of great service to the British Intelligence throughout 
the war. 

As a ’cellist he is well known in England, and has toured in 
France a great deal with Alfred Cortot ; but it is in the organi- 
sation of concerts in Brussels for the exchange with foreign 
countries of works and artists that he has won the gratitude of 
English players and composers. 

He played the Vivaldi Concerto (which he has now recorded 
for us on N.G.S. Nos. 131, 132) at the Aeolian Hall last season. 
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Autori. 


One of the great features of the last season at Covent Garden 
was the show of Autori’s caricatures on the walls of the great 
staircase. They were a succés fou with the throng of opera- 
voers between the acts, and we were lucky enough to persuade 
Signor Autori to do a special cartoon of some of his fellow- 
artists for THE GRAMOPHONE. When the London editor took 
this to show to John Barbirolli he wandered through the vast 
Jabyrinth of the deserted Opera House till at last he found him 
with half-a-dozen other celebrities in the foyer, where a grand 
piano was installed and a rehearsal of Turandot was in progress. 
Miss Noel Eadie lay at full length on the carpet as if she had 
just been knocked down by a bus, and was singing exquisitely, 
while Arthur Fear, standing nearby, also in mufti, waited his 
turn. Parry Jones and the voluble Octave Dua were in the 
conservatory next door discussing the prospects of the pro- 
vincial tour. 


The Phantom Orchestra. 


Visitors to Maskelyne’s at St. 
“George’s Hall will, if they are 


not too late for the opening 
of the programme, hear the 
performance of the Phantom 


Orchestra as arranged by the 
Dominion Record people. It 
is an appropriate addition to 
the Home of Mystery, though 
it is more easily explained 
than some of the subsequent 


surprises of the programme. 
Dominion, by the way, has 
secured Guido Volpi and de 


Bernardi from La Scala, Milan, 
to make operatic records for 
them. These two tenors have 
been over in England for this 
purpose with their impresario, 
“av. V. Bertini. 


Liverpool G.S. 


On October 14th the Liver- 
pool and District Gramophone 
Society, founded in January, 
1913, will holdits three hundredth 
meeting. This must be something 
like a record for Gramophone 
Societies. On the 24th Mr. 
J.D. Taylor, the Hon. Recording 
Secretary, will give a lecture-recital on Chopin, and the whole 
syllabus for 1929-30 is so well arranged that it will interest 
not merely those who are within reach of Liverpool but all 
who are members of other gramophone societies. The Hon. 
Secretary is Mr. J. W. Harwood, 44, Barndale-road, Mossiey 
Hill, Liverpool. 


JOSEF 


The First Film Play. 


When Mr. Alfred Clark, the Managing Director of H.M.V., 
has time to write his reminiscences he will have over thirty 
years of intensive gramophone history to describe, for he 
joined Emile Berliner on the birth of the dise record in 1896, a 
year after he had written and produced the first film play, on 
the life of Mary Stuart, at the Edison Laboratories in Orange, 
New Jersey. It is fitting that he is at the head of the Gramo- 
phone Company when it is entering on the production of sound 
films as well as sound records ; and fitting, too, that the senior 
members of his staff should have entertained him at the Savoy 





LHEVINNE, 


the other evening and presented him with three rare jade 
plaques from the sceptre of a Chinese Emperor. For Mr. 
Clark is a famous collector of Chinese jade. 


More Pianists. 


This month Josef Lhevinne makes his debut on gramophone 
records (H.M.V.), and so does Herman Wasserman (Dominion), 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, whose first record, for two 
pianos, was issued last month by Homochord, have, of course, 
made a record of Arnold Bax’s Moy Mell for the National 
Gramophonic Society, which was issued to members two years 
ago. ‘Their records of the Brahms Variations on a theme of 
Haydn were never issued because H.M.V. brought out the 
orchestral version, conducted by Casals, at that time. They 
scored a triumph at the Queen’s Hall the other evening with 
Arthur Bliss’s new concerto for two pianos. This cheerful 
work ought to record well and, 
though incontestably modern, 
even to sell well. 


Maurice Cole. 


A sonata recital by Maurice 
Cole, in which Mrs. Cole (Winifred 
Small) is playing with him 
McEwen’s Sonata Fantasie, is 
announced for Thursday, October 
10th, at the Wigmore Hall. 


Sunday Concerts 


If any readers within reach of 
Bradford are not yet aware 
of the Bradford Philharmonic 
Concerts which take place at 
the Theatre Royal on alternate 
Sunday evenings throughout 
the winter, let them obtain 
particulars at once from the 
General Secretary, Norman 
Firth, 261, Great Horton Road, 
Bradford. The next concert is 
on the 13th, when the West 
Riding Chamber Orchestra will 
be conducted by Keith Douglas, 
and the singers will be Hilda 
Atkinson and Keith Falkner. 
On the 27th Gieseking will be 
the solo recitalist. 


Sixpence a Night. 


Free gramophone recitals are capable of attracting an 
audience of anything up to 2,000 and even beyond ; but what 
is the real value of a first-class programme of gramophone 
records to the music-lover 2? Mr. Raymond Barker gives these 
every evening, except Tuesdays, in the Langley Hall, South 
Street, Greenwich, and charges 6d. admission. At least the 
visitor is assured of well-chosen programmes and good repro- 
duction ; and, as Mr. Raymond Barker says in his announce- 
ment, ‘‘ Come once—it’s up to me to see you come again.” 


Imhof 


We are holding over till November the account of the new 
Imhof building, with its concert hall and twenty-two audition 
rooms and other indications of opuient comfort, because it is not 
vet ready for the public, and though the miédle of the month 
is promised as the opening date there is still much to be 
done. 
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CLOSE UPS by Fernando Autori. 





CHALIAPINE SHERIDAN PERTILE 
INGHILLERI PONSELLE STABILE 
BARBIROLLI AUTORI GOOSSENS 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER. 


Olympia. 


The Radio Exhibition gets more interesting every year. 
At this year’s affair, which unfortunately only began as we 
were going to press, there are nearly all the old faces and a 
few new ones. The keynote for this exhibition seems to me 
to be ‘“‘mains’’ and radio-gramophones. Even the radio 
kits, such as the Cossor Melody Maker, are adapted for mains. 
Every firm of standing has a radio-gramophone. Here, how- 
ever, I observe two things: first, how few seem to understand 
the principles of alignment; and, second, how the designers 
seem to have been hypnotised by the shape and form of the 
ordinary gramophone. Quite a number of the instruments 
have straight pick-up arms with which the needle cannot reach 
the centre of the spindle—a very bad arrangement. On the 
other point, I am convinced more than ever of the necessity 
for designers to break away from the old tradition and give the 
radio-gramophone a layout suitable to its own needs, with the 
speaker not on the floor. 

I found some interesting “ kit designs,’ of which the Mullard 
Orgola intrigues me most ; more will be heard of this particular 
circuit. On the whole, however, I am persuaded that the days 
of kits and of the home constructor are gone. We must now 
look forward to the reputable firms producing complete radio- 
gramophones on mass production lines, and at much smaller 
cost than is possible at the moment. America has shown us 
that this can be done, and we get indications at the show 
that the British manufacturers are at least taking the question 
up seriously. Good radio-gramophones are at present far 
too expensive. This has been one of the unfortunate results 
of the overwhelming superiority of the moving coil speaker. 
More efficient speakers of other types, however, are beginning 
to make their appearance. 





Portables, and of very much improved types, are still greatly 
in evidence. But I fancy that their hold on public imagination 
is beginning to slacken ; or is it that the wish is father to the 
thought ? 


I don’t propose to make out a catalogue of what can be 
seen at the show; that can be obtained elsewhere. What 
I will do later, either here or in Voz, is to discuss more fully 
the tendencies as I see them, and the outstanding features of 
the various products. 


The radio industry is now atits turning point; it hasit within 
its power to become the most potent influence in the lives of 
the people. Will it throw the opportunity away, or will it 
use it with that sense of responsibility and understanding 
which is true business acumen ? 


Two New Loud-Speakers. 


I have been on the look-out for some time for cheap loud- 
speakers which would give good and sufficiently powerful 
reproduction from a set of modest power. I have already 
reported on the *‘ Lion.”” Here are two more. I first heard the 
Air-Chrome (Ultra Electric Co.) at Mr. Perey Harris’s some 
months ago. I came away with a very favourable impression, 
fully determined to get hold of one for a more leisurely test. 
My first impressions are confirmed. Mr. Harris had switched 


over his L.F. oscillator from one speaker to another, and the 
Air-Chrome clearly went an octave lower than any of the 


ordinary cone speakers and two octaves lower than some. 
In my own tests I found some difficulty, at first, in deciding 
by ear whether it didn’t even go lower than my moving-coil 
speakers. In the end there was no doubt that the moving coils 
had it, but the very hesitation, being a new experience in 
connection with balanced armature speakers, was in itself a 
high testimony. Moreover, with the exception of the Z Lion,” 
no other moving-iron speaker I have tried has shown itself to 
be more efficient, in the mechanical sense, than my moving 
coils ; and yet it will stand a considerable amount of power. 
Extended tests showed that a good response was maintained 
up to 6.000 cycles at any rate ; there were numerous peaks, but 
these seemed to be well distributed through the scale. Probably 
these peaks account for the peculiar tang which one notices 
in the reproduction ; it is not by any means unpleasant, and 
one soon gets accustomed to it, so I merely mention the point 
without stressing it. All our loud-speakers are imperfect affairs 
as yet. So long as the several imperfections are duly recorded 
we can afford to forget them for a while and thankfully take 
note of the virtues. For those who have amplifiers of moderate 
power these virtues are so definitely marked in the Air-Chrome 
that I have no hesitation in recommending it. I should add 
that these remarks all apply to the £4 4s. chassis. The other 
models I have not tested. 


The other loud-speaker was one I made up myself from the 
Brown Vee-Unit (25s.) and chassis (15s.). I demonstrated this 
to our reviewer, ‘‘ K. K.,” when he was at my home a week 
or two ago with a mutual friend who is also a distinguished 
musician. We were all agreed in our praise of the clear, clean, 
sweet quality of the reproduction. Detail and articulation 
were exceptionally good, especially on speech, string quartets, 
and light music generally. If only this could have been 
continued lower in the scale we should have had an unexampled 
performance. But it must be confessed that the response does 
not go very low in the bass. Those who listen specially for the 
drummer’s evening exercises will no doubt be disappointed. 
For my part I do not range myself in that company. I like 
my bumping drums and my grunting double-basses, provided 
they are well articulated; but the articulation is more 
important than the bumps. The Brown speakers have long 
been noted for this quality of good articulation. The Vee-Unit 
is a further advance on this avenue of approach to perfect 
reproduction. 


ee eee sheet cinnastinedee 


E.M.G, FIBRE NEEDLES 


are the only fibres that are actually 
made in this country and they are 
made only for E.M.G. 


LARGE WHITE - - - 100for2/6 
LARGE TREATED (New Process) 50 for 2/- 


E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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MODERNISING A GRAMOPHONE -IL. 


By J. AINGER HALL. 


was described in the last issue can perhaps best be 

explained by describing an actual instance, particularly 
as it was a case where severe limitations of space had to be 
overcome ; the room in which the machine was to be used 
was only about 11 feet square. In spite of this, it was decided 
to design the horn for an approximate cut-off frequency of 110 
cycles. The machine was a table grand of average size, fitted 
with a Paillard G.G.R. motor, which was sufficiently large to 
make it necessary to carry the internal portion of the horn 
to one side of the machine. The tone-arm was of the goose- 
neck variety, 3-6 cm. in diameter at the base. In order to 
save space, it was decided to get as great a length of horn as 
possible inside the cabinet, and this object was achieved, as 
well as that of avoiding the motor, in the following way. 
Imagine you are standing facing the machine from the opening 
of the horn. The tone-arm was moved so that its base was 
fixed in the back right-hand corner of the machine, and from 
there the horn descends about half-way to the bottom. It 
then turns at right angles across the back of the cabinet till 
near the left-hand side, when it again makes a right-angle 
bend, this time forwards and downwards, so that it just touches 
the floor of the cabinet when about two-thirds of the way to 
the front. Here it bends up at such an angle as to come 
through the opening in the front of the machine, and so that 
the lower edge of the bell of the horn is just above the level 
of the table on which the machine stands (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 4. 





The only bends involved in this design, then, are three: 
two right angles and one of rather less than 45°. The sharp 
bends at small diameter would be difficult to make, but for- 
tunately they can be obtained ready made. From a dealer 
in hot-water pipe fittings one may obtain ‘‘ m. and f. malleable 
iron elbows ’”’ in sizes ascending by half inches (quarter inch 
sizes can only be obtained to special order), and the inside 
diameter of these elbows will be found to taper at about the 
right rate for our purpose. For the present design we require 
@ 1}-inch and a 2-inch elbow, the former tapering from 3-9 cm. 
to 4:5 cm. internal, and the latter from 5-0 em. to 6:0 em. 
at the beginning of the thread at the large end. This latter 
threaded portion should be cut off in this case. 

Referring to the table in the last issue, it will be seen that at 
a diameter of about 4 cm. the horn is expanding at a rate of 
just over one in twenty, so that the expansion from 3-6 to 
3-9 cm. (base of tone-arm to first bend) should occur in about 
5 cm. A piece of 2}-inch brass rod was bored out to the 
correct taper (Fig. 4), and fitted with a flange to butt against 
the lower side of the top of the cabinet and bolt to the base 
of the tone-arm. This brass section is screwed on to the 


outside of the first bend. Between the first and second bends 
we have to expand from 4:5 to 5-0 cm., which again occupies 
a length of about 5 em. This section is also cut from solid 
metal, and is fixed to the end of the first elbow with set-screws 
and threaded on to the beginning of the second elbow. Care 
is taken to have no sudden alterations in the internal diameter. 
Fig. 4 does not show this section in detail. From the end 
of the second elbow we proceed with a series of truncated 
cones as described last month, except that we have to arrange 
for a slight bend between the first two sections. 

Since our diameter is now 6 cm., we have reached a point 
which is about 65 em. from where the diameter would have 
been 2 em., had we started so far back (see table of last month), 
and it is evident that in another 17-5 em. (the length of the first 
cone, measured on its axis) we shall have reached about 8-5 em. 
diameter, while the next cone, 15 em.-long, will bring us to 
11-4 cm. diameter. In order to make the bend, the end of the 
first cone and the beginning of the second will have to be cut 
obliquely, and we must, therefore, allow extra length to permit 
of this. The extra amount can best be determined graphically 
as in Fig. 4, which shows by dotted lines that the first cone 
must be made 19 cm. long and expand from 6-0 cm. to 8-6 cm., 
and the second cone 18 em. long, expanding from 8-0 cm. 
to 1l-4em. These two cones, and the first one of the external 
horn, which has to push into the second of them, are best 
made by hammering 22 8.W.G. sheet copper round a mandrel, 
though, if it is desired to avoid this, cardboard can be used.* 
It is, however, important that where the horn is small in 
diameter, and the pressure changes are considerable, the walls 
should be as rigid as possible. Most people, the author 
included, will prefer to leave this metal work to a skilled 
mechanic who is capable of neat and accurate work, and 
therein lies the chief item of expense (possibly as much as 
between £2 and £3). 

As regards the rest of the horn it will probably be found 
convenient to plot the lengths and diameters given in the table, 
and then to decide exactly where it will be convenient to make 
joins between successive cones. Those who prefer to work 
in figures may use the equation 

d=d,e"* 
a being 0-0173 in this instance. 

Since, for this particular horn, it was desired to keep the 
length down as much as possible, it was decided to sacrifice a 
little at the open end, so the diameter was only carried up to 
79 cm., a modification which would scarcely have any appreci- 
able effect. In these circumstances the external portion was 
made up of a 20 cm. length of copper, 10 em. of which was 
pushed into the internal horn, and 7 cm. glued into the external 
cardboard portion, two 30 cm. and two 25 em. lengths of 
cardboard. 

In this way, the data for the various cones become :— 





— T 





Cone No.) dy, te | Bt ft: 4 a fe | % 
| 

cm. | cm. | ecm. | cm. = degs.| em. | em. 

1 6-0 | 86), 19:0 | 192 24-4 44:3 | 63-5 
2 8-0 | 11-4 | 18:0) 18:3 33-4 | 43-1 | 61-4 
3 10-2 | 14:2 | 20-0 20-5 | 35-1) 54-5 | 75-0 | 
4 | 11-9 | 20-0 | 30-0 | 30-3 | 481 445 | 74:8 
5 | 20:0 | 33-6 | 30-0 | 31-0 | 790 45-6 | 76-6 
6 | 33-6 | 51-9 | 25-0 | 26-5 [124-3 | 48-7 | 75-2 
7 | 51-9 | 79-2 | 25-0 | 27-5 |178-7 | 52-3 | 79-8 

| | | 











* If metal is used, an overlap must be allowed for a soldered seam. 
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d,, d, and x are obtained from the equation of the horn, while 
the other data are computed from the formule given last 
month. : 

If it is necessary to introduce additional bends, they may be 
arranged in the same way as the one between the two copper 
sections in the internal portion of the horn. They should not 
be made too sharp in the wider portions of the horn ; a right- 
angled bend, for example, might be negotiated in three stages 
of 30°, the sections between the bends being of length about 
equal to the diameter of the horn at the bend. 

A convenient way of supporting a horn of this type is to 
pierce two pairs of holes on the top, about 2 feet from the 


open end, and to solder short loops of stout picture wire 
through them. Two longer lengths of picture wire, carrying 
S-hooks at the ends, can then be suspended from a hook on 
the wall or on the picture rail so as to engage with the loops on 
the horn and thus carry the weight. 

As regards the sound-box, the author has found the Meltrope 
II (particularly when specially tuned) to be excellent with 
fibre needles on both the 90- and 110-cycle horns. The 135- 
cycle horn might be better suited by one of the E.M.G. mica 
boxes, while the same maker’s new box, as fitted to the 
‘Mark X’’ machine, would probably be a box “de luxe” 


on the larger horns. J. AINGER HALL. 


2m PR 


A NEW SERIES OF REPORTS 


The Wonderphone. 


All my readers will remember the H.M.V. dog, though 
perhaps very few will have had an opportunity of hearing an 
instrument of the general type shown in Barraud’s picture 
but designed according to modern principles. It will be 
remembered that in this type the horn has an elbow (it was 
at first of leather), and to this elbow the sound-box was attached. 
The horn itself was pivoted approximately at its centre of 
gravity and this pivot was sufficient in itself to allow for the 
up-and-down motion and for the motion across the record. 
No joints in the sound conduit were necessary. 


To many people, perhaps, an instrument of this type will 
seem terribly old-fashioned to-day. But they would be wise 
to reserve judgment on its merits until they have heard what 
it can do in the way of reproduction and at what a relatively 
small cost. There are quite a number of knowledgeable people 
who consider that it would be well even now to go back to this 
old pattern. Just read what Mr. Balmain had to say about 
it in December, 1923 (p. 131, Vol. I.): ‘“‘ This machine will 
enable its maker to hear Galli-Curci’s sparkling purity of tone 
better than any machine of the present type, whatever its 
cost.”” Since then improvements have been made in gramo- 
phones, but the same improvements (which relate mainly to 
design of sound-box and contour of horn) are perhaps even 
more directly applicable to the dog model. 


The Wonderphone is a modern dog model. It has a horn 
about 4 ft. 9 in. long, which is said to be of exponential taper, 
though as to this I have to take the makers’ word for it. 
(I should have said, by eye, that there is some slight departure, 
but to guess the inside contour from the outside is not easy.) 
This horn is pivoted at its centre of gravity by a universal 
ball-bearing joint. I have a criticism here. The joint is below 
the horn, which is thus in a position of unstable equilibrium. 
It would have been better to form a Y round the horn so that 
the horizontal axis as well as the vertical should pass through 
the centre of gravity. A pivoting axis above would be better 
than one below. However, that is a point which could easily 
be seen to, and apart from this the swivelling is all that could 
be desired mechanically—free without being loose; at the 
small end of the horn there is a glass elbow and to this the 
sound-box is fitted. Alongside the horn at the small end 
there is a parallel tube along which a metal collar slides, so 
that the weight on the record can be adjusted. The horn, 
by the way, is made of papier maché, doped, I am told, with 
resinous gums. 

The whole outfit, including motor, is mounted on an oak 


table. Owing to the large radius of swing the tracking is, of 
course, particularly good. The reproduction is clear and 


clean and has plenty of punch. In this respect it resembles the 
pukka Balmain instrument, of which readers have heard so 
much from the Editor in times gone by. Naturally the horn is 
too short to pass much bass (the cut-off must be somewhere 
about an octave below middle C ; say, 130 cycles per second) ; 
for this one must nowadays go to an expensive electrical equip- 
ment with moving-coil speaker. But within the ordinary range 
of mechanical reproduction the quality obtainable from the 
Wonderphone would be difficult to beat. I cannot, of course, 
say anything about record wear without an extended test. 
The good alignment is all in the instrument’s favour, as is 
also, so far as acoustical reactions are concerned, the long range 
of the horn. There only remains the effect of the sound-box 
(for which the quality and volume of the reproduction vouches 
nie a large extent) and the inertia and method of pivoting the 
orn. 


The “ Passport’’ Screened Grid Portable Receiver. 


This Hart-Collins de-luxe receiver is housed in a walnut 
“suitcase ’’ of first-class workmanship, The circuit embodies 
four valves—one screened-grid H.F., detector, and 2 L.F. 
valves, the last being a super-power valve. The control panel 
contains the following controls; two thumb control dials, 
reaction control, and wave-length switch which has a central 
off position breaking the filament circuit. For a portable set 
the tone is quite pleasing, and more so when the reaction 
control is kept low, which of course diminishes the volume 
appreciably. Even so the volume obtained is quite good, 
and, after all, quality is to be preferred to quantity. 


On the short wave-band 5GB was tuned in without a trace 
of 2L0, and on the long waves 5XX was lost entirely 
before Radio-Paris came through. This high degree of selec- 
tivity is one of the receiver’s strong points, especially in view 
of the B.B.C.’s proposed regional scheme. It is quite an easy 
matter to tune in a number of foreigners under ordinary 
conditions, though to my mind there are very few foreign 
broadcasts worth listening to, owing to atmospheric inter- 
ference and conflicting heterodyne notes. The makers claim 
that at least thirty different British and foreign broadcasts can 
be received under normal conditions. The loud speaker used is 
a Celestion model, which, along with the frame aerial, is 
mounted in the lid of the case. The batteries supplied with 
this model are: one 100-volt high-tension dry battery, one 
2-volt unspillable low-tension accumulator, and one 9-volt 
grid-bias battery. The total consumption of the set is some- 
thing like 11} milliamps. Provision is also made for the 
connection of an external loud speaker or Fultograph wireless 
picture receiver, by means of a jack situated on the baffle of 
the speaker. 
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The whole equipment weighs 25 lb., and is priced at £23 10s., 
including royalties. 


The Gam-brell Radio-Gramophone. 


An interesting feature of this particular instrument is the 
method of amplification used in the last stage of the amplifier. 
I do not recall having seen any similar arrangement in any of 
the commercial products it has been my privilege to see and 
hear. The circuit consists of one screened-grid H.F., detector, 
and two pentodes in parallel, to the plates of which approxi- 
mately 150 volts H.T. is applied. To use an amplifier of this 
description, without introducing serious distortion, is an 
accomplishment in itself ; yet this has been done by the makers 
of this instrument. The output to the speaker is fed through 
a 32 henries choke, with a 2 mfd. condenser in each lead, 
thereby protecting the speaker windings from the effects of 
direct current. 

The quality of the reproduction is extremely good and quite 
up to the commercial standard I have become accustomed to 
hear. The volume from both radio and gramophone is suffi- 
cient for even a large room, but I got the impression that the 
Celestion loudspeaker (type C14) was overloaded by the output 
from the pentodes. This was not noticeable when a Marconi- 
phone moving-coil speaker was connected to the amplifier ; 
the definition becoming more clean and forward, and the bass 
less “‘tubby.’”’ The Celestion speaker is standard with the 
instrument, but the Marconiphone speaker can be supplied 
at extra cost. 

The pick-up used is the B.T.H., which is connected to the 
grid circuit of the detector valve via a two-way switch. Tested 
by means of a Wilson protractor, and readings taken at two, 
four and six inches from the centre of the turntable, the align- 
ment error was not more than three degrees, which is small 
enough to be almost negligible. 


The controls on the panel include drum-dials for tuning the 
aerial and H.F. circuits, radio to gramophone switch, wave- 
length change switch, reaction condenser, loudspeaker switch, 
and volume control. 

The loudspeaker switch is used to cut out the enclosed 
speaker when it is desired to use an external speaker. The 
volume control which is shunted across the primary of the 
transformer works equally well on radio or gramophone, and 
is noiseless in action and gradual in effect. Under ordinary 
conditions and used with a good aerial it should be possible to 
receive a number of continental stations, as well as the local and 
high-power stations, at good volume. 

The whole instrument is run entirely from the mains (including 
the electric motor for driving the turntable), one amp. fuses 
inserted in both leads protecting the instrument, and 
incidentally, the house lighting circuit. The makers claim that 
the total consumption of the receiver and amplifier is very 
small; approximately only one unit being consumed for about 
40 hours ofuse. Rectification in the A.C. model is accomplished 
by means of a Westinghouse metal rectifier. 

A feature worthy of note is that only first-class components 
are used in the construction of the whole equipment—e.g., 
Mullard valves and transformer, Cyldon log-mid-line ‘con- 
densers, Pye choke, etc. 

The prices range from 57 guineas to 66 guineas according 
to type and finish. 


The Faraday Radio-Gramophone. 


Judging from the commercial standards of reproduction, 
workmanship, and, last but not least, value for money, I 
would give full marks to the ‘‘ Faraday ’’ radio-gramophone. 
The quality of the reproduction from both radio and gramo- 
phone is remarkable ; the bass is good without being woolly, 
and the treble clean and forward without being strident or harsh. 


Ample volume for a small concert or dance hall can be obtained 
from the instrument without overloading the moving-coil 
speaker. 

The circuit embodies a screened-grid H.F. valve, detector 
transformer coupled to an output stage of two pentodes in 
parallel, to which a plate voltage of about 170 is delivered. 
The whole equipment is fed from the mains (A.C. or D.C.), 
l-amp. fuses being placed in the mains leads, so that both the 
instrument and the house-lighting circuit is protected. The 
makers claim that the receiver and amplifier are economical in 
their consumption of currerit; about 80 watts on the D.C. 
model and 37 watts on the A.C. model. Behind the two doors, 
which are fitted on to the front of the cabinet, the oval control 
panel is mounted and underneath this the loud-speaker grille. 
The panel controls include slow-motion dials for radio tuning, 
radio to gramophone switch, wave-length change switch, 
reaction control, and the volume control which is in the form of 
a potentiometer across the transformer secondary, and is 
effective when using either the radio set or the electric gramo- 
phone. The mains switch is placed on the surround of the 
motor board. I have no doubt that in addition to the local 
and high-power broadcasting stations, a number of foreign 
stations can be received at good strength under ordinary 
conditions, but this was quite impossible in the showrooms 
owing to the proximity of electric lifts and motors in different 
parts of the building. The electric motor included in the 
equipment ran smoothly and silently during the playing of 
various records, which included heavy orchestral numbers. 
I may add that we have just received one of these motors for 
test purposes, and hope to publish a report of its capabilities 
at an early date. 

The B.T.H. pick-up and arm is used for the reproduction of 
records, and [ found no error of alignment greater than three 
degrees, which is practically negligible, although with care 
it is possible to reduce this amount. The cabinet in which the 
equipment is housed is of reasonable proportions, is well 
finished, and can be obtained in oak or mahogany (50 guineas) 
or in burr walnut (52 guineas). Only first-class components are 
used in the assembly of the instrument ; these include Mullard 
valves, R.I. (Hypermu) transformer, and Faraday output 
chokes, mains, transformers, ete. 


The Burndept ‘‘ Ethogram” Radio-Gramophone 
Model A. 


The first striking feature of the Ethogram, and it is one which 
gives it an appearance of great charm, is the simplicity of 
line and form. The cabinet measures 43}in. high, 25in. wide, 
and 20in. deep, and can be supplied in mahogany or oak. 
On the front there is a small protective drop door behind which 
the panel is mounted, and the loud-speaker grille takes up the 
rest of the available space beneath. The circuit consists of a 
screened-grid H.F. stage, detector, followed by resistance and 
transformer coupled stages ; Mullard valves are used through- 
out, the last being a P.M.252. The equipment is worked 
entirely from batteries, the low-tension from a 2-volt, 40-amp. 
accumulator, the grid bias from a 16}-volt dry battery, and 
the high-tension from three Siemens super-dry batteries 
connected in series, which deliver a total voltage of 150 to the 
plate of the last valve. The panel controls are mounted 
symmetrically and consist of two Burndept slow-motion dials, 
for tuning the H.F. and aerial circuits, reaction control, radio 
to gramophone switch, wave-length switch with a central 
‘* off’? position, and the volume control, which is so connected 
that it works equally well on both radio and gramophone. 
The Burndept ‘ Electric Sound-box”’ is used to convert the 
fluctuations of the needle into electrical impulses. The 
carrying arm is provided with an adjusting device to take up 
any undue looseness or stiffness that may arise, and the align- 
ment was found to be very near the best theoretical setting. 
The spring motor incorporated ran silently and showed no 
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tendency to vary in speed during the playing of various 
orchestral and vocal records. Beside the turntable is a cavity 
designed to hold from thirty to forty records in a vertical 
position. The makers claim that twenty or more broadcasting 
stations can be received at good volume, using only the frame 
aerial which is fitted into the cabinet, though the use of an 
external aerial (provision is made for connecting an external 
aerial and earth) would extend the range of the receiver 
considerably. 

I was impressed by the quality of the reproduction, which 
was distinctly good, though the bass was rather thin, The 
volume obtained from either radio or gramophone was on the 


small side, but having regard to the bass response, it is no doubt 
quite adequate for home use. 

Most of the components used in the construction of the 
*‘Ethogram’”’ are made at the Burndept works, and can be 
thoroughly relied upon to give satisfaction. The price of the 
equipment in oak is 40 guineas and in mahogany 42 guineas 

We have just received a Burndept pick-up for test purposes, 
and hope to be able to give a detailed account of its capabilities 
in the near future. I was informed that it is the intention of 
Messrs. Burndept to place on the market a larger and improved 
all mains radio-gramophone incorporating a moving-coil 
loud-speaker. T §. 


WR R 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence. 


45. Q.—Is it possible to exclude needle scratch when playing 
records on either a gramophone or through a gramo- 
phone electrical amplifier, without impairing the 
reproduction ? 

A.—No. If one is to reproduce high notes adequately 
from gramophone records one must reproduce a 
certain amount of surface noise also. The two things 
go together and cannot be separated. It is quite easy 
to abolish surface noise entirely, but it simply is not 
worth while to do so if one is interested in obtaining 
good reproduction. 

46. Q.—I note that a 4 mfd. condenser is included in the mains 
unit of Amplifier No. 2. Will two 2-mfd. condensers, 
800-volt test, placed in parallel, suffice in place of the 
condenser specified ? 

A.—yYes. Two 2-mfd. condensers in parallel will do just 
as well as a 4-mfd. condenser. In fact they should 
be better, since the internal resistance will usually be 
lower. 

47. Q.—When a sound-box or pick-up has been tuned for good 
reproduction how is it possible to tell whether record 
wear is likely ? 

A.—To tell whether record wear is likely, without first 
actually wearing a record, requires a certain amount 
of training and experience. There are two signs which 
can be depended upon as indications of excessive 
record wear. They are: (1) The needle “ chatters ”’ 
in the groove. By this we do not mean that it 
sings a tune, but that it ‘‘jazzes’’ about. (2) A 
fibre needle will not stand up. 

48. Q.—Can the Wilson Panharmonic horn be used successfully 
with a portable gramophone ? 

A.—No; it is quite out of the question to use it with a 
portable gramophone. 

49 @,—Have your Expert Committee considered the advan- 
tages of dual impedance coupling ? I understand that 
this is one of the ideal forms of coupling for purity 
and straight-line amplification over a long range of 
frequencies. 

A—yYes; the Committee made some experiments with 
dual impedance coupling over a year ago, but at that 
time did not find any advantage over the more usual 
forms of coupling. 

50. Q—Could the lay-out of the No. 1 amplifier be improved 
as a result of the experiments with new valves and 
other components arising from perfection of the No. 2, 
in order to work a 220-volt moving-coil speaker ? 

A.—Yes; we are hoping to do so very soon. 

51 Q.—My tone-arm is 74 inches from the centre of the 
pivot to the needle. I find, by aid of a Wilson 


protractor, that I cannot obtain good alignment. Is it 
possible to get good alignment with a tone-arm of this 
length ? 

A.—No; your tone-arm is very short to obtain really 
good alignment, without at the same time introducing 
other disabilities. 

52. @.—Would your Amplifier No. 1 used with an Amplion 
** Lion ’’ reed-driven cone, and a 2/3,000-ohm imped- 
ance valve in the final stage, give satisfactory volume 
and tone for an ordinary-sized room ? 

A.—The No. 1 Amplifier operating a ‘‘ Lion” speaker 
would serve your purpose, though, of course, it would 
not give results comparable to the No. 2 Amplifier. 
But see the answer to No. 50. 

53. Q.—I am trying to make clarinet reeds in metal. At 
present the bamboo cane varies so much that one 
only gets one good reed in about two dozen, and this 
lasts about a month, when the search begins again. 
The problem is therefore to find a metal with the same 
density and elasticity as cane, which will not perish in 
use as cane does. I think it is probably only necessary 

, h . elasticity 

that the ratio “density 
I thought you might have come across an alloy in 
search for a perfect sound-box diaphragm. 

A.—We very much doubt whether we can help towards 

the solution of your knotty problem. Probably, as 

atifiness 

mass 

ratio. To get a density of only 0-61 in a metal is 
clearly out of the question. Aluminium has a density 
of 2-7. Your best chance is probably with a new 
aluminium alloy known as Y alloy. This, I think, 
can be obtained from duralumin manufacturers. But 
you should not forget that with alloys of this class 
heat treatment is all-important. 

P.S. Possibly beryllium (also known as glucinum), 
which we understand is now being manufactured 
commercially, would serve. 

54, Y —I should like your opinion regarding the piston arrange- 
ment in the Orchorsol “‘K’’ model. I have this 
gramophone, but I am doubtful about the up-and- 
down movement ; that is, whether it is working free 
enough. To myself it seems to be too stiff and 
therefore somewhat detrimental to records. 

A —On the Orchorsol models we have tested there was not 
an undue amount of friction in the piston weight 
adjuster. Of course we cannot speak for every model 
that is sent out, but you must not forget that the 
double-spring arrangement which works the piston is 
bound to make the tone-arm seem a little stiff, or 
rather dead beat to the touch. That is its recom- 
mendation. A single-spring weight adjuster makes the 
tone-arm too lively, with the result that the needle 
can get out of contact with the record. 


should be equal to that of cane. 


you say, the only thing that matters is the 
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A NOTE 
FROM THE MUNICH FESTIVAL 


By L. 


in England, because we never get anything like a perfect 

one under existing conditions. However, when one makes 
the effort to come out here, and see what opera can be like 
when given every chance, one receives rather a shock. 

The first feeling is one of indignation that we, in England, 
should be so far behind everything that ‘* opera ’’ means out 
here, and this is followed by a second thought that perhaps 
after all it is as it should be, that the land which has produced 
the master works in the form should be the land to perform them 
adequately, and that we should make the pilgrimage if we wish 
to hear them. On the other hand, should there ever arise a 
real English school of opera, it might be the other way round. 
This, however, seems as far distant as ever ! 

The scoffers at any scheme for the establishing of an opera 
in England are perfectly justified in many of their accusations 
against opera as an artform. But this is merely because they 
do not really know what opera can be until they have seen 
performances such as we have been having at Munich. 

In the case of Wagner, at any rate, we shall never be able to 
perform his works properly in England until we have a suitable 
theatre for the purpose. At Munich the magnificent Prince 
Regent theatre, which is a copy of Wagner’s, at Bayreuth, 
means that half the battle is won from the start; for there, 
with the invisible orchestra half under the stage, the scores 
can be played dynamically as Wagner intended. I believe 
that in an ordinary theatre the players have to read ff as f etc., 
the whole way through, so as not to drown the voices. Also 
the whole sownd of the orchestra is improved so enormously. 
The climaxes are never too overpowering, and the astonishing 
pianissimos achieved by this orchestra sound indescribably 
beautiful, the tone never losing body even when reduced to a 
whisper. The various instruments, especially the wood 
wind, seem to take on new beauties of colour, and every part 
is a clear cut line. 

This is all perfect from the point of view of the spectator in 
the theatre, but from the gramophile’s, it is not so good. 
The records (Columbia) of Tristan made in the Bayreuth 
theatre last year are not as successful as they might have been, 
owing to the great predominance of the voices over the 
orchestra. Apparently no microphone was placed in the 
orchestra pit, so that it sounds too distant and muffled except 
in one or two records where the balance seems better, such as 
in Isolde’s first outburst Ertartet Geschlecht and again in the 
Einsam Wachend in Act 2. Why this should be I do not know, 
but we must be grateful to have the work done in such a way 
at all. Just listen to the orchestral playing in those records 
and you have some idea of the almost miraculous perfection 
achieved at these festivals. The Munich orchestra is just as 
fine as the Bayreuth, in fact it is finer when Knappertsbusch 
is in command. 

Why we have no records of them is a mystery. They are 
every bit as good as the Philadelphia and Berlin combinations. 
Hans Knappertsbusch, the chief conductor, is one of the great 
modern geniuses. Quite young, he has carried on Bruno 
Walter’s work at Munich in masterly fashion. 

At present, the only chance we have of hearing his work on 
the gramophone is in the recently issued Surprise Symphony, 
on Parlophone, which gives a fairly good idea of his astonishing 
control and general insight. I wish, however, he could make 
some records with his own orchestra. 


I SUPPOSE we lose our standard of operatic performance 


B. N. 


The other conductors for the festival were Richard Strauss 
himself, Karl Elmendorf, Leo Blech and Paul Schmitz. The 
first three we know well on the gramophone. Schmitz is one 
of the younger school, and has not yet attained the very high 
standard of the others, but his Meistersinger and Figaro are 
full of good points. 

The Mozart operas are performed in the tiny rococo Residenz 
Theatre, which makes a setting in itself. The clever people 
in command here have left the auditorium exactly as it was, and 
have only modernised the stage with, of course, ideal results. 
The stage is of the revolving type so that the very frequent 
changes of scene in such operas as Don Giovanni and Cosi 
Fan Tutti are made in a minute, this enormously increasing 
the whole effect. 

The first performance in August was Tristan with Elmendorf 
repeating his gramophone triumph with the orchestra, and 
Elizabeth Ohms as Isolde, with Otto Wolf, Hans Nissen. 
Luise Willer and Paul Bender in the other parts. None of 
these artists are well known to us on the gramophone in England, 
although Polydor records of all of them are obtainable here. 
Ohms is a curious singer. Her Briinnhilde, as we know it at 
Covent Garden, has many faults but her Isolde is a great 
performance which only fails in some of the quieter passages of 
Act 2. Listen to the Barg im Bosen passage in Act 2 as Larsen- 
Todsen sings it on the records, and you realise just how it should 
be sung. This is one of the places where Ohms fails. Her 
rather scooping attack does not suit the more lyrical passages, 
although her Liebestod could hardly be better. The 
settings were beautiful in the extreme. 

Cosi Fan Tutti on the next night was one of those rare 
experiences such as one can only have under these conditions. 
Strauss conducted, and fully established his reputation as being 
the finest living Mozart interpreter. The whole thing went 
with a rush and sparkle from beginning to end. Feuge- 
Friedrich, the Fiordiligi, is a most beautiful singer, whom I 
wish we could have more records of. 

Willer, Patzak, Rehkemper, Elizabeth Schumann and 
Sterneck made up the perfect cast. We know Schumann 
well on the gramophone, and her Despina is a perfect comic 
creation. 

Meistersinger under Schmitz, was uneven. Fischer was not 
a good Walther, his phrasing of the Preislied especially was 
very ragged. 

The Flying Dutchman was perhaps the most astonishing 
performance of all, chiefly on account of the staging and 
chorus singing. The former achieved the seemingly impossible, 
in carrying out Wagner’s directions implicitly, and yet making 
it all convincing and real. The sea, with the ships apparently 
floating on it, was the finest piece of production that I have 
ever witnessed. Added to this was the wonderful Dutchman 
of Rode, and the inhuman perfection of the choral singing all 
through. When this work is presented under these conditions 
one recognises it to be the masterpiece that it is. Surely its 
proper place is between Lohengrin and Rhinegold. It shows 
much more of the later manner than either Lohengrin or 
Tannhduser. 

The Seraglio was not quite so good. Fritzi Jokl, whom we know 
on Parlophone, tackled the diabolically hard arias of Constanza 
with great courage and no little effect. What a part for 
Ponselle ! 

The Ring has been very fine all through. One could hardly 
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hope for finer singing, except in the case of the rather weak 
Siegmund of Knote. Knappertsbusch and the orchestra have 
played the score as perfectly as one will ever hear it played, 
and the staging on the whole has been splendid. The staging 
of The Ring, however, is not as fine here as at Bayreuth, 
eoncerning which some rumour seems to have got about that it 
is old fashioned. Nothing could be further from the truth, the 


THE GAME 


stage there to-day being about the most ‘‘ modern” in the 
world. 

The performances of Tristan there next year, under Toscanini, 
are something wonderful to look forward to. And, in closing, 
might we put in a plea to Columbia to send their portable 
recording apparatus a little further south and give us a complete 
recording of a Mozart opera by the Munich artists ? 


OF CHOICE 


By EVA MARY GREW 


but good taste (a possession far finer, perhaps more rare, 

and certainly ‘nore desirable) is a good thing at all times. 
In matters of art its discipline or education proceeds by a 
development of the power to discriminate between works of 
the first, second, and third order of value. 

We of the present time are fortunate. We can secure a 
knowledge of music that was impossible for people of earlier 
times. Through the medium of the gramophone we can 
develop and refine our taste, primarily through the process of 
selection, until we find what is for us the highest type of music. 
When that is found our enjoyment becomes absolute, and to 
have absolute enjoyment is to be very fortunate indeed. 

One who has acquired a few first-class compositions from 
the wealth of the world’s music by the graded processes of 
selection, who knows why he has chosen them for his library, 
and who has woven them into the very substance of his mental 
life—that is the one who can be truly said to have developed 
a sound musical taste. And the probability is strong that he 
will know more about music than many others who disperse 
their attention indiscriminately over a field a hundred times 
as wide. 

Gramophonists can play their delightful ‘“‘ game of choice ”’ 
for years and retain their first fresh zeal. As matters are now 
it looks as if the game and their zeal never need come to an 
end. The great record-making companies keep us constantly 
wondering what they will do next, much to the excitement of 
the men and women who play this game most intensely and 
with the keenest determination to get the very best out of their 
opportunities. One month sees a clarinet quintet of Brahms 
sent abroad, the next month a clarinet quintet of Mozart. 
Now it is the whole of a Sullivan opera and a moment later 
it is the whole of one by Verdi. Suddenly a great classic 
symphony will spread itself through all the leading studios, 
so that the cards put into the hands of the players of this 
game are so valuable that they are worried by an embarrass- 
ment of riches—or would be worried, if they had to hasten 
over their dealing. 

Our game of choice will derive some subtle charm from the 
limits set by our pockets. Say we have first determined to 
win for ourselves, by the expenditure of our spare cash, 
twenty supreme records of. singers, or violinists, or string 
quartets, or orchestras. How carefully we proceed! We 
examine the reviews, weighing one against the other by what 
we have already learned as to the personality of the reviewers. 
Then we spend hours in those comfy little audition cubicles 
which the more important music establishments set aside for 
us, listening to the records that the reviewers suggest will 
satisfy our requirements. Experience no doubt teaches us in 
time that we can safely rely on a certain critic ; but if we are 
wise we always test for ourselves. Our limit may be three 
shillings or twenty-six shillings (a single 8-inch record or a 
small album) a week. But whatever it is, for the rich man or 
the poor man, the sum soon goes, and its journey must be very 
carefully directed. 

Our selection will, in the end, be entirely independent. It 
will be based on those deep feelings that are as a rule stirred 


I EARNING is an excellent thing in its place and season, 


by first impressions. Therefore our library of records becomes 
a compact expression of ourselves, of what we are in each 
stage of the library’s existence. For it will change constantly 
as our taste improves. The game of choice makes for a very 
alert attention. It sharpens the judgment, steadily elevating 
the standard of perception and steadily refining the enjoyment, 
until our critical powers become confident. And then—like 
the Pythagorean students of old, who for seven years listened 
in silence to their teachers before they themselves began to 
speak wisely—we discover that we can express ourselves upon 
the subject of music, perhaps even to the point of writing for 
the columns of THE GRAMOPHONE in approval, or the reverse, 
of the reviewers’ declarations. 


This game of choice is, in fact, a liberal education which makes 
us persons of authority, at least, so far as we ourselves are 
concerned. Its chief value is that it teaches us how to be 
honest and independent in our selection, and not to depend 
too much on the judgments of others. The ‘herd instinct ”’ is 
fatal in art. Too many of us, lacking a personally motivated 
taste, allow the salesman to press upon us what he assures us 
is a ‘‘ best seller ’’—something which is more likely than not 
to prove a ‘‘ worst stayer.”’ It is almost a tragedy to find, a 
month after we have thrown on the table our card (that is, 
our allowance) for a certain week, that we have made a 
mis-deal. And by then it will be too late to pass the record 
on to an acquaintance, for he is pretty certain to have had his 
own suspicions aroused already. 


For a long while we must realise that our selection, like the 
taste it embodies, must be in a state of flux. Looking back 
over our lists of former years we may be surprised at their 
character. But there is no need to be out of conceit over our 
former pleasures. If I can say that ‘‘ myself when young did 
eagerly frequent ’’ the halls of music with an honest enthusiasm, 
I can have no cause for shame. We must walk before we can 
run, and if we have advanced to appreciation of great things 
by the path of appreciating small ones, our later understanding 
is likely to be all the more sound. 


The general improvement in the musicianship of gramo- 
phonists proves the truth of this statement. For many years 
one of the two leading companies (so I have been told) 
practically sustained itself, so far as classical music is con- 
cerned, with an abbreviated version of the Unfinished Symphony 
—the simplest, most immediately attractive piece of classical 
music in existence. The title, with its strange suggestion of 
some romance in the composer’s life and work, was no doubt 
useful; but the fact remains that for a very long time this 
company served the public with its record of that composition. 
Upon it is erected to-day’s enormous provision of classical 
music for gramophonists, which is added to of late by as 
many quartets and symphonies in a month as in former times 
there were dances issued in a similar period. Tens of thousands 
of gramophonists, playing their game of choice, won for 
themselves Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, and their reward 
now is this stupendous monthly provision of far greater works, 
and, what is of even greater importance, the ability to enjoy 
the works aright. 
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TURANDOT RECORDS 


By A. M. GORDON-BROWN 


[ The first performance of Puccini's ‘‘ Turandot” in English by the Covent Garden Syndicate at Halifax, on September 27th, 

was an event of so much importance to the future prospects of operatic ventures in this country that all who will be able to 

hear it during the rest of the tour will be well advised to equip themselves to appreciate the subtleties of the English 
production by a study of the existing records.—ED. ] 


without question, although that it was his masterpiece 

is not as yet agreed by everyone. This doubt about the 
greatness of T'wrandot is, however, probably only temporary, 
due no doubt to the utter unexpectedness of such a work from 
the composer of Bohéme and Butterfly, yet surely when 
Donde lieta and Un bel di have long since ceased to thrill 
even the most sentimentally inclined opera-goers the Ping- 
Pang-Pong trio will move even the most morose-minded 
esthete to heartfelt laughter, and the choral wirting in the 
first act of Turandot to a sincere admiration of its composer. 
Personally I will never cease to bemoan the fact that Turandot 
had not been written a decade or so earlier, because for me 
Turandot seems to end Puccini’s ‘‘ pot-boiling’’ epoch ; 
hitherto he had his banking account far more at heart than his 
artistic conscience, and knowing his fellow countrymen’s tastes 
full well he catered for them until his pockets were full enough 
to enable him to take the risk of showing them what Italian 
opera was really capable of being developed into—hence 
Turandot, and if the composer had not died all too soon 
heaven knows what other operatic gems he might have cast 
into our midst. However, even if the production of Turandot 
is too costly to permit of us hearing it very often in this country, 
we can, thanks to go-ahead recording companies, hear many 
of the most inspired passages on our gramophones, and I now 
wish to deal with the best of these records. 


Act I. 

Gira la cote (H.M.V. C1566 and Col. 9725). This is the 
choral passage following the announcement of the Prince of 
Persia’s death-sentence in which the blood-thirsty crowd exult 
in the public sharpening of the executioners’ knife. The 
choral writing in this and in the two passages which follow it 
is truly superb. The treatment of the groups of voices probably 
owes something to the influence of the Russian school, but 
coupled with Puccini’s own individual touch the result is very 
fine. The orchestration is most masterly. Of the two I prefer 
the H.M.V. by the Covent Garden chorus and orchestra 
conducted by Bellezza; the balance between chorus and 
orchestra is better here than in the Columbia version by the 
Seala people in whose rendering the chorus is too loud. The 
reverse side of the Columbia version— : 

Invocazione alla luna, is, however, absolutely first-rate. 
This follows on immediately ; the rising of the moon makes 
the crowd suddenly change their emotion of brutality to one 
of reverence as they sing their hymn to the moon. The music 
is ineffably beautiful—quite one of the loveliest passages 
Puccini ever penned, and the singing and orchestral playing 
could not be bettered. Almost immediately after this comes— 

The Funeral March (H.M.V. C1566) of the Prince of Persia. 
His youthful beauty moves the crowd to pity, and they beseech 
Turandot to grant him pardon. Among those who petition 
his reprieve is the Unknown Prince (I believe the singer of 
this part is Aroldo Lindi, though his name is not on the 
record). Turandot, however, remains obdurate and comes to 
the balcony of her palace to signal the execution to continue. 
The Unknown Prince falls in love at first sight and breaks into 
an impassioned eulogy of her beauty which continues to the 
end of the record. 


"T wit Turandot was Puccini's most ambitious work is 


Signore ascolta. Of the three records of this—Rosina Torrs 
(H.M.V. B2409), Rosetta Pampanini (Col. D1606), and Maria 
Zamboni (Col. D1572)—I prefer the first, though all three 
are excellent. I remember Rosina Torri as a most charming 
Litt in the Roman production of the work in 1926. Lit sings 
this very typically Puccini-esque aria to the Uknnown Prince 
in order to try to persuade him to give up his foolhardy idea 
of trying to solve Turandot’s riddles. The music is lyrical 
certainly, but not on a par with the rest of the act. All three 
singers invest it with much sympathy and pathos. 

Non piangere, Lit is the Prince’s reply to Lit’s entreaty. 
He assures her that success is sure to be his, and bids her not 
to worry about him, not realising, or not wanting to realise, 
that the poor girl is in love with him. Personally I find the 
music one of the weakest passages in the work, but it shows 
off a good voice to its full advantage. Francesco Merli 
(Col. D1571) and Alessandro Valente (H.M.V. B2458) both 
supply this, but precious little more; Merli is too constantly 
loud, and Valente is altogether too effeminate for my idea of 
the Prince. Pertile (Parlo.—_Odeon RO20010) is also dis- 
appointing ; with his fine voice and artistry he should have 
done much better. What a pity Gigli (whom Puccini wished 
to create the part of the Prince) has not made some records 
of Turandot. 





Acr II. 


This act opens with the wonderful trio of Ping, Pong, and 
Pang—that masterpiece of subtlety which was one of the 
chief elements in the success of the London production of 
Turandot. The weird harmonies, fascinating rhythms, and 
multicoloured orchestration of the whole trio are a delight to 
listen to, even if one does not understand the words—which 
are almost equally grotesque and absurd. One can now get 
the whole of the trio that is performed in the opera house (one 
cut is always made) by investing in two records. Columbia 
(D1663) by Nessi, Baracchi, and Venturini, gives us Parts 1 
and 2, and is, on the whole, the better of the two, while 
Parlo._Odeon (R20056) gives us Part 3 (backed with Part 1) 
by the same artists. Nessi and Venturini are both superb, 
but Baracchi is really too consistently noisy to be an ideal 
Ping., As a matter of fact Baracchi was splendid as Ping at 
Covent Garden, but on these records he has thrown restraint 
to the winds. Nevertheless the result is very intriguing, even 
if Baracchi could have given us a little more light and shade. 

Gravi, enormi. This colossal opening to the second scene in 
Act II has been recorded by the Scala orchestra and chorus 
under Panizza on H.M.V. D1241. I say colossal because the 
orchestration of the whole recorded passage is replete with 
brass instruments playing between undulating fortissimo 
figures for full strings and wood-wind—not to mention 
saxophones—and embellished with wild glissandoes for harps, 
xylophones, and celesta, and punctuated with weird oriental 
rhythms on the drums and cymbals. Over this mass of instru- 
ments the chorus full-throatedly acclaim the emperor. The 
effect is electrifying, and an excellent record it is. 

In questa reggia (Col. D1570) is sung coldly and austerely 
by Bianca Scacciati. The gramophone does not flatter this 
very capable dramatic soprano; it seems to invest her voice 
with an exaggerated hardness, whatever she is singing. As 
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Turandot, however, this is not out of place, and although many 
will certainly prefer Eva Turner (Col. D1619) my own vote 
goes to the Seacciati record in which Merli joins her at the end 
of the second half. 

Act III. 

Nessun dorma. Near the beginning of the act comes this 
soliloquy for the Prince—probably the most popular passage 
in the opera. It is a very good declamatory piece of writing 
accompanied by dark but colourful orchestration. Of the 
many records of this I prefer Francesco Merli (Col. D1571), 
who, although rather dark and sombre for the exultation of the 
mood, is more manly and self-confident than Valente (H.M.V. 
B2458), Burke (Col. D1593), or Pertile (Parlo.—Odeon 
RO.20010). There is an English version, None shall sleep, 
sung by Frank Titterton (Decca M48), but I cannot 
recommend it. 

Tu che di gel. Liw’s death-song is also, in a manner of 
speaking, Puccini's death-song, and a horribly realistic page 


it is. The ominous pizzicato of the strings which forms the 
main accompaniment sounds peculiarly brutal under the 
strained vocal line. Rosina Torri (H.M.V. B2409), Maria 
Zamboni (Col. D1572), and Rosetta Pampanini (Col. D1606) 
all sing the passage well, and it is really almost impossible to 
differentiate between the respective merits of each. 


O, Divina. This very short choral record (H.M.V. D1241) 
is to all intents and purposes a repetition of the main theme of 
the reverse side scored by Alfano. <A splendid recording. 


So much for the chief records. I must bemoan the absence 
of Turandot records of Jeritza (who must be an ideal 
protagonist), and Gigli, and also of an Italian record of Lii’s 
penultimate song, Tanto amor segreto ; yet these records which 
I have just discussed give one an excellent selection of what is 
to my mind by far Puccini’s greatest work. 


A. M. Gorpon-Brown, 


OJO’S GRAMOPHONE 


By P. S. 


OW you must know that Ojo is one of the best house- 
Neers in Nigeria. A veritable treasure, most superior. 

Perhaps if anything, rather too superior. At least, such 
was the opinion of those visitors who had been uncomfortably 
conscious of this model head-boy’s cold eye whenever they 
dropped cigarette ash on his missus’ one and only carpet or 
otherwise disturbed the perfect order and shining perfection 
of Ojo’s handiwork. 

For, beyond all other bungalows on the station, this one 
shone with constant polishing, washing, sweeping and dusting. 
With Ojo as taskmaster, the small-boys slaved continuously. 
He certainly was a wonderful servant. 

True, Massa would have liked to potter between bathroom 
and dressing room in his damp bare feet, but he had to refrain, 
for that would have marked the beautifully polished floor— 
Ojo’s floor. Sometimes Missus wanted to romp with Tom the 
Tyke on the verandah, but what would Ojo think of muddy 
paw-marks on his nicely scrubbed concrete? Certainly a 
paragon of house-boys, but perhaps it was going to be rather a 
strain living up to such high standards of perfection. 

One day Ojo appeared with a catalogue clutched in his hand 
and a sheepish expression on his face. Would Missus please 
write a letter for him to England? There was a very fine 
gramophone he wanted to get. He had already saved enough 
to buy it, together with half-a-dozen records. 

So the letter was sent off, and several weeks later Ojo 
received a green slip from the Post Office announcing the 
arrival of the gramophone. 

He set off cheerfully on the four-mile journey to town, and 
a couple of hours later appeared, dusty and tired but tri- 
umphant, carrying a good-sized packet on his woolly head. 


KELLY 


A crowd gathered and followed him up the road to the com- 
pound. The gramophone was unpacked in the midst of an 
admiring throng—house-boys, garden-boy, cook, cook’s mate, 
two casual labourers, a stray policeman, to say nothing of 
various odd wives and “ piccins.”’ 

Massa was called on to adjust the simple fittings, a needle 
was put in and the handle carefully turned. Round spun the 
record, the arm was lowered, and behold! a volume of joyous 
sound burst from the magic instrument— 


When my sugar walks down the street, 
All the little birdies go tweet! tweet! tweet! 


The circle of black faces lit up with ecstatic grins. Ojo the 
superior was transformed. Gone was the correct and formal 
deportment of the perfect servant, there remained only a 
ceare-free African, a joyous child of nature. His knees bent, 
his feet shuffled, his eyes rolled with rapture, he was com- 
pletely happy. 

And now-a-days one often hears the distant sounds of music 
in the boys’ quarters and the slap! slap! of bare feet dancing. 
The bungalow still does credit to Ojo and his minions, but 
maybe it lacks that super-sparkle and superlative polish it 
had of old. 

For Massa now splashes in the bath-room in joyful abandon, 
Missus romps with the pup to their hearts’ content, and even 
The Very Most Junior Bachelor was seen the other day flicking 
cigar ash on the freshly swept verandah, without a blush. 

But who cares? A spirit of joy and happiness is abroad, 
there is song and laughter in the air, for a little tin gramophone 
has brought harmony into more lives than one. 








HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 


THE NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY ? 


Read particulars of the BARGAINS offered on p. 191. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER. 


(496) M. J., of Ripe, near Lewes, is perplexed. Why, he 
asks, is Wanderers Nachtlied sometimes attributed to Schubert 
and at other times to Rubinstein? He has the song by 
E. van Endert and by Ursula van Diemen, and the record 
labels attribute it to Schubert and Rubinstein respectively. 
He also asks why Du bist wie eine Blume is given under 
Rubinstein’s name in the new index, but attributed to 
Schumann in Translations, 1925, as well as on Eric Marshall’s 
record. 


Well, in the first place H.M.V. erred when the van Diemen 
record was issued and they have corrected themselves in their 
1929 catalogue. The mistake was perhaps a pardonable one. 
Probably there are many German poems entitled Wanderers 
Nachtlied. There are two by Goethe, beginning Ueber allen 
Gipfeln ist Ruh’ and Der du von dem Himmel bist respectively. 
The former, which is sung by van Endert and by van Diemen, 
has been set to music by Schubert (Op. 96, No. 3), Schumann 
(Op. 96, No. 1), and Rubinstein (Op. 48, No. 5, duet). The 
latter has been set by Schubert (Op. 4, No. 3), Loewe (Op. 9), 
Liszt, Hiller (Op. 25, No. 2), Raff (Op. 122, No. 1), and 
Kirchner (Op. 69). The best-known record of Wanderers 
Nachtlied is perhaps the beautiful Victor 87504 by Farrar 
and Schumann-Heink, which begins Aller Berge Gipfel and 
the music to which is Rubinstein’s. At the moment I cannot 
trace the authorship of the words of this song, which seems 
to be only a paraphrase of Goethe’s Ueber allen Gipfeln. Can 
it be that this is the Op. 48, No. 5, mentioned above ? 


Du bist wie eine Blume is one of the most celebrated lyric 
poems in the German language. I recall one of our reviewers 
mentioning an old story that Heine’s words were addressed to 
a white pig; but Messrs. Vos and Barda, in their German 
Lyrics and Ballads, say that the poem has reference to a poor 
Jewish girl in Berlin whom Heine had befriended, and Mr. 
Louis Untermeyer, in the preface to his Poems of Heinrich 
Heine, remarks that its context, no less than its content, 
makes it evident that the words are addressed to a very 
young girl, possibly a child. Naturally the poem has attracted 
a number of composers; it has been set to music by Kiicken 
(Op. 19, No. 4), Schumann (Op. 25, No. 24), Liszt, Rubenstein 
(Op. 32, No. 5), and Henschel (Op. 37, No. 3). The favourite 
setting seems to be Schumann’s. 


(497) Can any readers assist W. B. M., of Bagenalstown ? 
He wishes to obtain the words of two songs—Debussy’s 
Noél des enfants qui n’ont plus de maison and Dupare’s Chanson 
Triste. I can do no more than suggest that he buys the words 
and music of the songs. 


(498) A similar query comes from a Golders Green corres- 
pondent whose writing is beautifully clear up to, but not 
including, his signature. He seeks the words of the song 
Grief (Etude by Chopin) on Col. 4423. This correspondent is 
anxious for more records by Lappas, and wonders if we shall 
ever have him electrically recorded. There is already one 
electric record of his, viz., Cielo e mar and Celeste Aida on 
Col. L1762, which was very favourably reviewed by Mr. Klein. 


(499) An old friend, J. N. R. (Beckenham) is in search of 
more information. Here are his questions: (i) What records 
did Robert Blass make? (ii) Did Campanini (the tenor) ever 
record for H.M.V. or Victor? (iii) What are the exact dates 
when the following were recorded: (a) Sopra Berta Vamor 
mio and Re del cielo, both by Tamagno on H.M.V. DR104; 
(b) They guess the truth and Pourquoi done se taisent les voix, 
both by Chaliapin on H.M.V. DB629; and (c) The Birches 
and Lakmé, a shadow dims your glances, both by Chaliapin on 
H.M.V. DB617 ? 


Questions (i) and (iii) are beyond me, though they may not 
baffle S. E. L. It should, however, be possible to give 


shrewd guess at the answer to (ii). According to Kobbé’s 
Complete Opera Book the great Italian tenor Italo Campanini 
was at the height of his fame from 1873 to 1880, when his voice 
became impaired. Hence it would seem practically certain 
that he never recorded for H.M.V. or Victor. 


(500) It will have been pretty evident to readers of this 
page that J. N.-R. specialises in vocal records. Concerning 
these he has very strong views as to the relative merits of the 
old acoustic recordings and those made by the modern electrical 
process ; views that will probably startle our technical adviser. 
‘**The old process is truth and only truth all the time,” he 
says. ‘‘We may get our ears more tickled by the electric 
process,” its products may give us “‘ more of a musical thrill 
but this is flattery, not truth.” In fact the recorder can now, 
by playing about with his apparatus, deprive an artist’s work 
of “‘ any individuality it originally possessed.” 


These are indeed sweeping assertions, much too sweeping to 
be accurate. And yet I, as a lover of vocal records, can 
sympathise with my correspondent’s point of view and go a 
little way towards meeting it. Properly reproduced, many of 
the old vocal records are delightful and can afford more 
pleasure than many of the newer products. The electrical 
method has had a tendency to level up the performances of 
artists, to suggest, for example, that nearly all tenors have the 
power of a Tamagno; and this leads at times to keen dis- 
appointment when, after having grown accustomed to an 
artist’s records, one goes and hears the artist at an opera house 
or concert hall. But this fault of electrical recording seems to 
me to be definitely on the wane. 


Greatly daring, J. N.-R. has sent me a list of what he regards 
as the finest of pre-electric vocal records. Here it is: 
(i) H.M.V. DA166, Amor ti vieta (‘‘ Fedora”’) and Ch’ella mi 
creda (‘‘ Fanciulla del West ’’), by Edward Johnson ; (ii) H.M.V. 
DA398, Prologue to Pagliacci, by Renato Zanelli. (iii) H.M.V. 
DB405, Largo al factotum (‘‘ Il Barbiere di Siviglia’’) and Dio 
possente (‘‘Faust’’), by Titta Ruffo. (iv) H.M.V. DA465, 
Do not weep, child (‘‘ The Demon’”’) and I am he whom you 
called (‘‘ The Demon’’), by Georges Baklanov. (v) H.M.V. 
DB150, O casto fior (‘Il re di Lahore’’) and Ah non avea pit 
lagrime (‘‘Maria di MRudenz’’), by Mattia Battistini. 
(vi) H.M.V. 052200, Di pescatore ignobile (‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia ’”’), 
by Francesco Marconi. (vii) Col. D8083, La donna é mobile 
(‘‘ Rigoletto”’) and Questa o quella (‘‘ Rigoletto”’), by 
Alessandro Bonci. (viii) Amer. Col. M5033, Believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms (Moore) and O ruddier than the 
cherry (Handel), by David Bispham. (ix) Parlophone E10298, 
Amfortas, die Wunde (‘‘Parsifal”?) and Es starrt der Blick 
(‘‘ Parsifal’’), by Lauritz Melchior. (x) Parlophone E10362, 
Song of the page (‘‘ The Huguenots ’’), by Fritzi Jokl and Dies 
einz’ge Wortlein Liebe (‘‘The Huguenots’’), by Margarethe 
Siems. (xi) Brunswick 50033, Blick ich wmher (‘* Tannhauser ’’) 
and The Two Grenadiers (Schumann), by Michael Bohnen. 
(xii) Brunswick, La donna é mobile (‘* Rigoletto”’) and For you 
alone (Geehl), by Alfred Piccaver. 


I do not altogether approve of mixed lists of this character. 
So much depends on personal taste. Although fond of several 
records in the preceding list, I certainly do not rate them as 
highly as my correspondent does. And how is one to compare 
a bass solo, say, with a soprano air? There is no basis for 
comparison. It seems to me a better plan, if one must make 
such a list, to subdivide it into (a) solos, and (b) duets, trios, 
etc., and to subdivide (a) further into soprano, contralto, 
tenor, etc., each group or sub-group being selected independ- 
ently of the others. But is it worth the trouble? After alf 
is said and done, can the final result represent much more 
than one’s favourite records, and are ne, the best f 

ICCOLO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REVIEWER’S DILEMMA. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I am glad that my colleague and valued adviser, 
Mr. P. Wilson, opens again the question of what is possible in 
reviewing. Not long ago I raised (not for the first time) the 
point with which he deals on page 174 in the September 
issue. To my surprise, few if any readers took up the discussion. 
The question is this: Do they prefer that reviewers shall use 
a good, normal, commercial model on which to hear records 
{with the certainty of the instrument not doing justice to 
the best), or should the critic use the finest apparatus, do 
ample justice to the record, and report results that not one 
reader in a thousand can get? That inevitably means that 
many records which the critic praises highly wi!l disappoint 
the users of ordinary instruments. From the reviewer's point 
of view—for his credit’s sake—there can be no doubt about 
the matter; his only object being to form as nearly perfect a 
judgment as the limitations of his mind allow, he naturally 
wants the equipment which will enable him to hear truth, as 
far as it has been embodied in the record. It is clear, however, 
that his reputation is likely to suffer if he uses an instrument 
far superior to those possessed by his readers; and as his 
immediate function is to serve them with reliable information, 
he naturally is much concerned about reporting what he knows 
their instruments cannot get out of a record. 


In conference oft and long with Mr Wilson (to whose powers 
of penetration and scientific enthusiasm it would be difficult to 
pay too high a tribute) I have gone to and fro in the matter, 
and we agree that this is one of the problems apparently 
insoluble at the present. I welcome his plan of a periodical 
test, upon the finest equipment, of recent records, and his 
appeal to readers to assist with suggestions. After all, the 
entire object of THE GRAMOPHONE and all its critics is to give 
truthful accounts of what they hear; and sometimes, when 
readers are reticent, one feels one is working largely in the dark. 
The actual reporting upon what is heard is, to the critic, easy 
enough ; that is his business, and he can readily compare, upon 
any given instrument, the differences and relative excellences, 
as the expert tea-taster can distinguish between various blends. 
But when he comes to the question of what really was recorded 
he is embroiled in yet another of the infinite disputes as to the 
nature of truth. 


May I therefore again appeal to your readers to give you 
their views ? My own, for what it is worth, is formed on the 
broad principle that the reviewer is likely to be of most 
immediate use to the majority of readers if he uses a good 
commercial instrument. That allows him to start from the 
same ground as the average man, who will hear the music 
reproduced as he hears it; after that he can with some little 
comfort point out what, in his opinion, is right or wrong with 
the sounds of which both critic and reader have a tolerably 
similar copy brought to their ears. Without that similarity of 
copy he and the person he is trying to help are much in the 
position of the two knights who fought because, riding up to 
an inn sign from different sides, they saw, the one a red and 
the other a black side of it, and each insisted that the sign was 
a different colour. During the whole of the time—over ten 
years—that I have devoted to reviewing records, I have been 
conscious of the extreme difficulty of the work, not from the 
musician’s point of view, concerning the music, but because of 
the impossibility of knowing what took place in the recording- 
room, what has happened to the music since, and what one’s 
instrument is doing to it. Therein lie the infinite possibilities 
of alteration that make record reviewing different from any 
other kind of critical work—make it immensely more hazardous 
and anxious work. In comparison, reviewing printed music 
or concert performances is child’s play (although after the first 


twenty years of those activities one begins to find out that 
they are not so easy as they once seemed). 

With Mr. Wilson’s praise of the best electrical recording I 
fully agree. My experience in listening to his equipment very 
soon convinced me that without such means the finest records 
cannot receive justice. But until everyone can have the finest 
apparatus, what are we to do? If in the Oberon Overture, on 
my instrument, I find impure string tone, I can only say so; 
Obviously I cannot keep on hazarding the opinion that on the 
best instrument the strings would sound all right ; it might be 
true sometimes, and untrue at other times. I suppose reviewers 
ought to print permanently at the top of each of their sections 
something like: ‘‘ E. and O.E. With apologies for injustices 
almost sure to be done to the companies some time or other.”’ 
I wish I could see any way in which truth and one’s readers 
can both be fully served, for the one great aim in life is to find 
out the truth about things, so far as that is possible. Are the 
companies to hold their hands, and make records less excellent, 
because they know that the present products cannot be heard, 
by the mass of gramophiles, to proper advantage ? Or is no 
one to be allowed to have a gramophone until it has passed 
a Government test? Or is the critic to entangle himself in 
long, explanatory, safeguarding parentheses, after the comical 
manner referred to by Mr. Wilson? That, surely, would kill 
THE GRAMOPHONE altogether—if its critics were not first 
destroyed by infuriated readers. It is a great dilemma, in 
which I feel your readers have the right and responsibility of 
making some decision. May I therefore ask for their opinions ? 


Yours faithfully, 
K. K. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I was interested to see the note on page 122 of 
the August number of THE GRAMOPHONE regarding an Imperial 
record of the Choir of Christ Church Cathedral, with organ. 


It is unfortunate, I think, that the Imperial people have not 
apparently stated that this isa Canadian record. It was made 
last winter by the Apex Company, of Lachine, P.Q., in Christ 
Chureh Cathedral, Montreal. The organist and choir director 
is Dr. A. E. Whitehead, F.R.C.O., formerly of Peterborough, 
England. At his invitation I had the privilege of being 
present when these and other records were made in the 
cathedral. With your critic I think that the recording is not 
worthy of the singing, for this choir can sing magnificently. 
More records of this choir should be available during the 
coming winter. 

From the fact that the Imperial people are apparently 
publishing Apex records in England, perhaps a suggestion 
from you that these records are Canadian would not be out of 
place. I wonder how many people in England who buy this 
record know that Christ Church Cathedral is in Montreal ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Mount Royal, P.Q., A. S. H. HANKINSON. 


Canada. 


THE NEGLECTED ORGAN 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr.—I should like to thoroughly endorse the letter 
from H. W. Austin on ‘‘ The Neglected Organ.’ The G minor 
Fantasia has been recorded (Columbia 9552) by Edouard 
Commette, but, alas, not the great fugue. To the splendid 
programme suggested might be added: J. S. Bach’s lovely 
Prelude and Fugue in A major, Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 
the F major Toccata and Fugue, and one or two of his small 
eight preludes and fugues. The Fifth G major and Sixth 
G minor are both good and could go ona 10-in. record, and some 
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of Josef Rheinberger’s sonatas ; the Finale and Fugue in the 
No. 7 F minor Sonata are fine. 

I think two of the finest bits of organ recording I have heard 
are Handel’s Allegro, Op. 4, No. 4, Concerto F' major (Polydor 
95157) on one side and the March from Hercules on the other, 
and Ad nos ad salutaris, Fugue, Parts 1 and 2 (Liszt) (Polydor 
95255), both played on the St. Michael’s Church (Hamburg) 
organ by Alfred Sittard ; two organ records no one should be 
without. Yours faithfully, 

Frittenden. CHARLES J, OAKELEY. 


HELP. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—I am a member of that necessary evil, the 
General Public. Musicians sneer at us because we prefer 
jazz to Stravinsky and neglect Honegger for a Cochran revue. 

Oh! we aren’t musical; that’s our trouble. We don’t 
care two hoots for the masterpieces created daily in Tooting 
or Wigan, and if we ever do listen to an opera we choose 
Faust or Carmen. 

In fact, we are not worth anybody’s while to educate. The 
critics despise us even while they patronise. All the same they 
have need of us. Without an audience, they, as well as all 
composers and celebrity artists, would perish, and music would 
become as defunct as the Dodo. 


Luckily we are not all as black as we are painted. Some 
of us even put good money into the pockets of concert 
promoters, while the shareholders of gramophone companies 
wax rich at our expense. 

We have some sort of musical taste. Poor and uncultured 
it may be, yet it is a real part of us. Like the lady in Samuel 
Butler’s story ‘“‘ we know what we like.” 

I, myself, am a good listener. I enjoy listening and wish to 
get as much out of it as possible. So I would willingly follow 
the advice of your correspondent in the July issue who tells 
us to cultivate any natural instinct for music, but unfortunately 
he fails to point out the way it should be done. 

I have no theoretical knowledge of the subject, but, by 
attending several of the Hallé Concerts and absorbing the 
B.N.O.C. and D’Oyly Carte productions wholesale, whenever 
available, I have picked up quite a lot about matters of musical 
interest. As a result I have developed certain very pronounced 
preferences for certain types of music. But I want to enlarge 
my outlook, which at present is very limited. 


There are, I am sure, many people who are in a similar 
position, real music lovers, who give the lie to the pessimists 
who never cease to deplore that we are an unmusical race. 
We don’t want to be spoon-fed all our days on jazz, we are 
bored by musical comedies which combine unmelodic noise 
with an entire absence of intelligent plot. But we are not 
sufficiently trained to be able to understand what some of the 
modern composers are driving at, any more than we can see 
beauty in cubist drawings and free verse. But we are ready 
to learn if you will help us. Will you ? 

If you were a doctor you would require to know the symptoms 
before diagnosing the case and prescribing the requisite medicine. 
I will confess mine. 

I am all at sea about technical matters. Demi-semi-quavers 
and inverted sevenths are equally meaningless, key signatures 
leave me quite cold, while counterpoint is as far beyond my 
comprehension as the Quantum Theory and Relativity. 

I never can remember an Op. by its number, although I 
don’t often forget the names of works which I enjoyed, or, 
conversely, want to steer clear of in future. Names mean 
something to me, numbers don’t. 

I like composers whose names begin with a B: Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms for instance. On the other hand, 


I can’t stand the S school: Stravinsky, Scriabin and Strauss. 
This must be sheer coincidence, for both Schubert and 
Schumann are favourites. 


I would rather listen to the orchestra than to soloists. I 
like Wagner for his rich harmonies, but prefer him in small 
doses. For instance, Tristan in its entirety is too much of a 
good thing. 

Of all soloists the violin is my favourite, but it needs either 
the orchestra or the piano to help it out. Alone it develops 
gymnastic tendencies, vide the Bach Chaconne, which I can’t 
abide. Songs, such as the old-fashioned airs of Purcell, Handel 
and Mozart, I enjoy thoroughly ; as well as the present-day 
Elizabethan songs of Quilter, the sea songs of Stanford and the 
comic opera gems of Sullivan. But do not ‘‘ render”’ pre-war 
ballads about Drake and Devon; for they bring to mind tea- 
fights with a ‘“‘popular”’ concert to follow. Singers, too, I 
find, are more than merely vocalists. The possession of a fine 
voice is too often the sole asset on the concert platform. Far 
better is it to listen to the exquisite artistry of Mr. John Coates 
than to many a tenor whose name is far more familiar to the 
buyers of ‘‘ Celebrity ’’ records. 


“The higher the voice, the lower the intelligence,’’ wrote 
Newman ; perhaps that is why I prefer men singers as a rule. 


Such then are a few of my symptoms, possibly enough for 
you to make a diagnosis. All that I want is to hear more 
and to understand better. I think I can distinguish the gold 
from the dross. The gospel of Chopin, according to Pachmann, 
the gospel of Brahms according to Harty and the Hallé 
Orchestra ; these are true gold. But I want to know more of 
the great works of art which have been left as a perpetual 
legacy to mankind. 

Yours faithfully, 


Middleton, Lancs. ALAN B. BELL. 


RECORDING SPEEDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeEaR Sir,—The posers submitted by Mr. W. Pratt and the 
answers supplied by Mr. A. C. Praeger (September issue, p. 173), 
prompt me to offer a few remarks on the thorny subject they 
raise. 

According to Mr. Praeger an increase in speed from 78 to 
80 r.p.m. raises the pitch of Der Wanderer a semitone, but 
raises the pitch of the Good Friday Music nearly a whole tone, 
i.e., nearly two semitones. These statements are mutually 
contradictory and neither is correct. An increase in speed from 
78 to 80 r.p.m. raises the pitch in all cases by the same amount, 
which is a trifle less than half a semitone. 


Given a note that is correct in pitch at 78 r.p.m., its pitch 
will be raised 1, 2,3... 11, 12 semitones at the following record 
speeds: 82-6, 87:6, 92-8, 98-3, 104-1, 110-3, 116-9, 123-8, 
131-2, 139-0, 147-3, and 156-0 r.p.m. An increase of twelve 
semitones means, of course, raising the note an octave, and 
requires a speed equal to twice the starting speed. For succes- 
sive falls of a semitone the corresponding speeds are 73-6, 
69-5, 65-6, 61-9, 58-4, 55-2, 52-1, 49-1, 46-4, 43-8, 41-3, and 
39-0 r.p.m. 

Thus, with modern records made at 78 or 80 r.p.m., it is 
impossible to transpose recorded music from one key to the 
next by a speed variation of 2 r.p.m. For slight deviations 
from the normal key an approximate rule is this: the pitch 
changes by one semitone for a change in speed of 4-5 r.p.m. 


How comes it, then, that Mr. Praeger appeared to have 
achieved the impossible? It would be an impertinence to 
suggest that his ear is insensitive to half a semitone or more. 
The conclusion seems inevitable that he trusts his speed 
regulator, which does not merit the_confidence he reposes in 
it. Regulators of this character are by no means extinct. 
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To turn now to the main question raised by Mr. Pratt, 
namely, how to determine whether the listed speed for a record 
is correct and how to decide whether the performances of 
instrumentalists and vocalists are in the original keys or 
otherwise. The questioner must, of course, determine accur- 
ately the speeds of his records; it is useless trusting to the 
indications of regulators. For making comparisons between 
the scores and his musical reproductions he will naturally 
resort to the use of tuning-fork or piano or both. A fundamental 
difficulty at once confronts him. There is no universally adopted 
standard of pitch. Thus the a! of Erard’s concert pitch is a 
trifle more than half a semitone above new philharmonic a! 
and many bands use a standard of pitch almost as high ; 
while I believe that with a number of famous organs each is 
a law unto itself. 

What, then, is the questioner to do? My own experience 
suggests that he should have his piano tuned to new philharmonic 
pitch and/or use new philharmonic forks ; he must then expect 
to find slight differences at times between his piano and his 
records with military bands, organs, pianos, and vocalists 
singing to piano accompaniment. It is well known that 
pianos are not always tuned alike; also that they slowly fall 
in pitch ; and the vocalist who sings to the accompaniment of 
this instrument is perforce compelled to adopt its pitch. 


Still another question arises naturally from Mr. Pratt's 
problem, namely, how does a modern rendering of a musical 
work, even when performed in the original key, compare with 
what the composer intended ? The answer, of course, depends 
on the standard of pitch to which the composer was accustomed. 
It seems likely that most old music is played nowadays appreci- 
ably higher than it was originally ; for Handel’s a! fork had a 
frequency of 422-5 (new philharmonic is 439), the Westminster 
Abbey organ of 1820 was made to the same standard, and 
Paris Opera pitch in 1824 was based on an a! of 425-8. Very 
early church pitches were either extremely low or abnormally 
high, judged by modern standards, the frequencies of a! 
ranging from 373-7 to 567-3. 

In conclusion let me add that my own tests lead to the 
conclusion that Der Wanderer, as sung by Kipnis, reproduces in 
the key of D when played at 78r.p.m. This is the key in which 
it is given in Vol. I. of Boosey’s Bass Songs. 

Yours truly, 
** PICCOLO.” 


COPYRIGHT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srtr,—Captain Reavely’s most interesting article on 
*‘ Opera in English”? contains an unfortunate slip regarding 
copyright law which may lead some interested readers astray. 
Your contributor has cited the old law of copyright, which 
gave way to the present law round about 1912. There is a 
vast difference between the two. But for the modern law the 
music of La Gioconda would have lost its copyright protection 
in 1918 while the rights attaching to its Italian libretto would 
have lapsed in 1925; as it is the music is protected till 1936 
and the libretto till 1968! 


Thanks to the old law practically all opera scores, libretti, 
and translations published before 1870 are now non-copyright. 
Thanks to the modern law, most scores, etc., published in 1870 
and later years are still protected ; for their copyright under 
old law had not lapsed when a new law came along and gave 
them a fresh lease of life. 


Briefly the present position of the law in this country is as 
follows. An opera is not a “work of joint authorship,” 
because the separate contributions of composer and librettist 
are plainly distinguishable ; hence the musical score and the 
libretto count as two works, each with its own copyright. 
British or foreign, a score is protected throughout the com- 


poser’s lifetime, and for fifty years after his death; a libretto 
is similarly protected until fifty years after the librettist’s 
death. Authorised translations rank as separate works each 
with a precisely similar copyright protection based on its 
author’s life and not on the life of the original librettist. The 
fifty years period is reduced when first publication is made in 
a country that only allows a shorter period—e.g., Germany, 
where it is thirty years. The principle is simply that no work 
shall have more protection here than in the country of its 
origin (which for copyright purposes is the country of its first 
publication). 

The translation rights of a libretto belong to its author 
absolutely for ten years. If he fails to make full use of his 
rights during that time others are then free to issue the missing 
translations. Suppose, for instance, the initial libretto is 
Italian and that in ten years the copyright holder authorises 
the issue of English, French, and German versions only. 
Then (i) each of these translations has its own copyright ; 
(ii) no other English, French, and German versions may be 
issued except by permission of the Italian copyright holder ; 
and (iii) others are free to issue translations in Gaelic, Erse, 
Welsh, Russian, Dutch, ...etc., each of which will have a 
copyright of its own. But the original holder of the Italian 
copyright, despite (iii) above, is still able to authorise other 
translations in Gaelic, Erse, etc. ; all he has lost is the exclusive 
right to do so. 


Captain Reavely will therefore see that a good many English 
versions that he dislikes will continue to enjoy the protection 
of the law for years to come. The familiar English texts of 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana are copyright until 1979, 
for it is only a few days ago that their author passed away. 
It seems extraordinarily difficult to obtain permission to prepare 
a second English version of a copyright text, but one successful 
case is well known. I refer to Carmen, the second English text 
of which was prepared by Mr. Herman Klein. Who knows ? 
Perhaps his text will still be copyright in the year 2000 a.p. 
And it is even possible that some recording artists may by that 
time have discovered it. Yours truly, 

Ilford. H. F. V. Litrte. 


H.M.V. BELIED. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeEaR SirR,—My little terrier bitch raises a somewhat 
interesting problem, as she appears to have avery discriminating 
ear between ‘“‘canned’’ music and the real thing, direct or 
transmitted. She hates the gramophone, but shows complete 
indifference to direct or transmitted music. 

With my previous model H.M.V. Cabinet, with No. 4 Sound- 
box, she occasionally registered her distress, but with my later 
model H.M.V., No. 193, with the 5a Soundbox, she utters the 
most heart-rending protests, accompanied by looks of utter 
misery and reproach. 

Wireless reproduction in all its forms, with horn, cone, or 
moving-coil speaker, leaves her quite unmoved. Howling, 
distortion, atmospherics, leave her cold. 

Can anyone tell me what factor it is in the gramophone, 
evidently not existing in wireless, which upsets her ? 

I can only think that the gramophone, and particularly the 
No. 5a Soundbox, produces some very high-pitched note, 
inaudible to human ears, but distressingly acute to the canine 
ear and nervous system. We know very high-pitched whistles 
are best for calling dogs on the moors at long range, so 
apparently their ears are more sensitive to high-frequency notes 
than ours. I am quite sure some observant reader has already 
solved this problem and will be able to explain it to me. 


Yours faithfully, 
Broadstairs. H.C. BR. 
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